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To our Patrons. 


When orderivug Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Will be the brightest thing 
out. For Camp Meetings, 
Praise Meetings, Noon 
Meetings, the Tabernacle 
Meetings, and the Murphy 
Temperance Meetings. Be 


Mrs, Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 35 cts. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal 


SS., 


BOSTON, MA 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, American Kindergarten, 


30 Union Sq, (4th Ave. side), New York. 
TEACHERS)’ attention is called to our Agency for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant demand for 
= ed 
_ Principacs and Heaps or should examine 
list, composed of graduates of the best American and For. 
eign Colleges and Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
Phe U.S. School and College D 
S. Se a ivect 
those having children to in 
Schools. ect on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 


415 2z 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


And NORMAL TRAINING sOHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
A new set of material, ch and beautifu 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend Prin- 
cipals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools; 


ready for it! Professors of Ancient and Modern La Math 
Three Shining every departmen instruct or information a t 
sont books Those whe Shining River. .36 Prest, COLLEGE HILL, MASS. | 
don’t use ti Good Offers superior inducements to young men seeki ¢ 
mies a great News, . 35 ough Scientific education Tes location Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 
tis our miles t t ing i 
Choral Praise, .25) mim the rethement al the Commencing July 16, and extending six weeks, 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
The School Song Book. $ 60 | For High Schools, Acad-| scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
es. First-class 3 ° ss for Circular. 
The High School Choir, 1.00 The last is also for Sing of AB Sr the ~ H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D. | 
ing Schools, and the first} II. A Philosophical course of four years for the ur runs’ e. 
The Encore, ye is for Female Voices, B. Ph. compe wal 
ive work in the place of Greek.) National School of Ana onaror 
This magnificent En- | STAINER & BARRETT’S | III. An Angineering course of three years for the degree aut OBATORY. 
creases in favor. > ological course ivinity School) of three} For Clergymen, Lawyérs, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
book of reference pub- IC ION. ARY youre graduates—four years for all others—for the degree Atvention to Conversatio 
Price $5.00. OF MUSICAL TERMS. Examinations for admission June austand Sept. s8th. March’'s8y5 Grants diplomas Both sexes admitied. 
pe Bic : For Catalogue or additional information. address Spring Term ns on Monday, April 23. Send 
Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. Pror. CHARLES E. vay “ag ad for catalogue. ope y, Ap 
106 & College Hill, Mass. 115 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., President. | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Cyclopeedia of Education. 


A Comprehensive Record of its 


History, Progress, and Present Condition, 


Together with 
Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Educators. 
Edited by 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M,, and Prof. ALEX, J, SOHEM, 


With Contributors from the most emineut writers upon 
Educational Questions. 

A work of general reference for Teachers, School Officers, 
and other literary persons. 
ie in One Large Volume, Sold by Sub- 

on ly. 

Correspondence solicited, and sent on 

tn ited, specimen pages 


E, M. TAYLOR & CO., (Gen, Agt., 


118 tf (M) 493 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Better Times. 
HOW TO MAKE BUSINESS. 


“Iam more than satisfied with the results 
of my advertising in the NEW-ENGLAND and 
NATIONAL Yournals of Education. I am con- 
stantly in receipt of letters from all parts of the 
United States, asting for Samples and Price 
Lists,— all stating that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
1 AM SATISFIED THAT THE JOURNAL is the best 
Advertising Medium in the country, as we/l 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. | ail 


Dr. Humpureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative guickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. Theo. School ; 
Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Professor Gurney, ex- 
Dean of Faculty; Professor win; Professor F. : 
Professor Lane; (Harvard | 

R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Winthrop; Hon. 
Geo. S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham ; Dr. 8. Eliot 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A st College); Rev. 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D. ; os A. H. 
Vinton, D.D.; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. ion Univ. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. I, Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musica! Instruction. 


No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can 
afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. Seaside 
location, unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty of 
scenery. Send for Circular to 


E. TOURJEE, Dire 
18m Music bor BOSTON. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


by 
treet, Naw 


AR MAPS, largest variety, 

E. STEIGER, 22 and 24 Frankfort 

York. Send for list.. Very favorable terms for canvassers. 

Largest foreign book and periodical concern in America. In- 
formation and catalogue promptly sent. u8d 


Wy TravetnG Companion. A lady wish- 
ing to spend several months or a year in a tourist’s trip 
in Eu wishes to secure an agreeable female com; 

each to bear her own expenses. Referencesexchanged. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ F. R. S.”’ 16 Hawley St., Boston, care Jour, of Ed. 


jot; | Boards of Ed 


CARD. 


Having bought Mr. D. Hoteroox’s rights in Real Estate, 
— ov &c., the undersigned is prepared to fill promptly 
or 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK. 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 116 eow d 


SILICATE. 
SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for SLats or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the 
mention in 


for last Six Years by the 
New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. 
and Stationers them (staple N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE » 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Tracers. 107 


(Sana 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


ALLBGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. Thea 
61st year will open Sept. aoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, 
ical, Scientific, Bibli 
logues address Lucius H. 


among the best in the country. 
For cata- 
D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


52 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
B logue address President A. L. CHAPin. yo 


Brown R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3 ednesday in J) une; t session begins 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues Wm. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 

both sexes. Address the Pr t, J. W. Strona, D.D. 

RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes 
D Scientific, and Normal courese of study; 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 33 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrrn, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL (UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIE 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
I address the President, Groras F. Macoun, D. — 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. 
catalogue, etc.. the President, C. B. 


COLLEGE, 
logue, etc., address the 


Ad- 


For 
ULBERT. 


Ohio. For cata- 
W. Anprews. 


arson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, Atzx. Burns, D.D. 79 


ceurses st tr 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


« THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
PACIFIC THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
inf 


Medical oo For circulars and i 
address Prof. C. I, Parpasx, 426 East 26th street. 
Uy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adelphia. RS, 


For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 28th Winter Session will on THURSDAY, 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. inical 
instruction is given in the Woman's ospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Praciical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dea 
1162 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 
The course of is arranged to secure a h prep- 

Copies of recen ination i sent on appli- 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


BLOCK ISLAND, 8.1. 


begin 
ress A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Pri Schools in Boston. 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Sprin 
osten, or THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 


vance, quarterly. 
formation, add: 


St, 
treet. 


LO — Cc. S. COLBY resumes in- 
to defective ‘erences,— Jas. 
urdoch, Baxter, and Faculty ol Oratory. 
Address: oo West Springfield street, Boston. qo tf 
BACHERS INTRODUCED for all iments. Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,” 


371 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send te, Metnal Plan and A pplication Form. 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers 


as the best Educational Pa in the world.” - lars. RIEE. Music Hall, Roaton. 
iper w MAN of successful experience as teacher - 
V. G. CURTIS, A ees. schools of a New regent city, is opon Vorcr CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
for engagement. Address 219 Bos- Speech cured. K. Fosms (Grad. Bost. Univ 
; Supt. of Schools, Corry, Penn. | ton, Mass. 18h | Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 
FER D hom h A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Sq., 
$5 $20 Coy Pordand. Maine $12 free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maing. Randal Dich, pubs 


“ 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 

TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 

Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. . 

R. RueGies, Hanover, N. H. 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 

19 and2o. S. Knee anp, Sec’y, Boston. . 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 


Wee. FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof, C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jounsost, Principal. 101 22 


HAPPELL HILL Female Coll 
Tone Rev. D. Pres, D.D., Prest. 


ADEMY, Franklin, M Accomm.) 


INSTITUTE, 
For Young Ladit 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Go. GAnn«TT, Princ. gras 
ASELL SEMINARY YOUNG WOMEN 
L preven Bg Mass. School of excellent advan- 


Chaprell 
82 


FOR 
A home f ex 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 4522 


M25. JAMES MASON'S E French and Ger- 
man Benoding aad Day for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 22 
NEY SALEM ACADEMY 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. S 


New Salem, Mass. For 
‘TRATTON, A.M., Princ. 


(Continyed on next_page.) 


| 
ie 
| 
sTHURSDAY, MAY 8, 1877 
stig] 
4 
=| ROSTON UNIVERSITY. Right Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
= 
| 
i 
| 
— 
| | 
4 
Address 
= 
— 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND FYOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
Confessedly seminaries for young 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. 
Pri P 
COLLEGE, uuder care of 
E. Macitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll, Delaware Co,, Pa. Pa. 


LADIES’ EMINARY, West Lebanon, 
the States in the 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., 


W COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 
HEATON FEMALE Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term 3. 
For catalogue, containing terms, to Miss 
M. Principal. 106 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Duwmocx, LL.D. 
B= ACADEMY, Vt, has two tments, 
ical and Scientifi SPAULDING, pal. 
INSTSTUT®. Randolph, N. Y. 
ell endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Enwaxps, D.D., Princ. 82 az 


UNCY-HAEL SCHOOL, 265 Miltary 
ndergarten, Preparatery, and 


— 


Muss AM. Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A Grst-clas: 
School beth 


for sexes. Expenses moderate 
For catalogue address Hanry Priest, Principal. zz 


Musica) Institute, and 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 


Normal and Agricultural 
Hampton, Va. ¥or the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTrowsa. 66 2 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcer 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


Mw VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conn. A pleasant home, with 54 instroction it 
ciass or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtym, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for — 
Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


Pees ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
both sexes. Prepares for College, Scienufic 
Schoo!s, and Business. ss Geo. H. Corrim, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St Vt, 
has su advantages for Classical and Scientific 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fuccer, Principal. — 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield 
Mass. For particulars address M.C STesers, A.M. 


EST NEWTON E h and Cram. School 
Address N. T. Atvan, est Newton, M Mass. 


WwW ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution o 

ip the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Addres: 
arwer, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain 
tot 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of in Normal two years. 


circulars, 
22 CHARLES A. MORFY, Principal. 


M4* STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot Str., BOSTON 
Director 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 a 


a STATE NORMAL SCHUOL 
Worcester. 
Next entrance July and 12. 
Address EK. H. Russert, Principal. $5 22 


Reet STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, RI. 


NORMAL SCHOO 


The next term will begin Feb. 


187 
ELLEN Principal 
TATE NORMAL 8CH 


For Both Sexes. BRI RIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpex, A.M 
874" NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacanr, Ph.D 


ESTFIELD NORMAI, SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
}. W. Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


CENTRAL raining Bohs MODEL, 


L, 
MASS 


Anal 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


ytical Balan and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch poo Ay Received First Prise at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent ah. and finish, 


$1.soeach. NM. B.—J have no pariner in business, 


— — 


cation. 
Box 874. 
313 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dxsicy, Mar Drawinc, EXAMINATION 
Paper, or MAnuscriet of any character. The vacus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TImz and MONRY, and a ConTROL of 
your Own WORK. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
to | a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 
PAPYROGRAPH Co., 

43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


LS NOLONIHSYM LOS 


THE ORIGINAL 
Curved Back and Slat Seat 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


| Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put tegether with Bolts. 


Address 
EASTERN OFFICE 
Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


118 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithuut shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 


eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what pa BEWARE 


OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c.. 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 

Illustrated { Furniture . 

Catalogue (aes Banners, &c, 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 

88 tf (2) sq Carmine Street, N. Y. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICK BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours yn Sw 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appr and from what quarter it comes. 
f% Invaluable to navigators. Farmers can 
= plan their work according to its predictions. 
It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate T er at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
We have carefully inspected the wears de- 


April on sok whhout addi. scribed Signal Service Barometer, found 
tional cHarge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN on IM it to be as stated by Mesers. Pool & Co., who 
Mas. A. OGDEN, Pr mm are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
County, ss Syracuse, N.Y., A 8, 1876. 
bom sells ? 
ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY Re 
address of a Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, A 8 
A of one one of the | dullars. 
zerman U niversities, at this office. APT. CHARLES Peeees 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL Mg Epuc "ATION, (Please mention this paper in writing.) * 
106 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, B 


Terms and $5 outfit 
Portland, 


A WEE 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawey Street, Koston. 


For circulars and intormation, address F. B. Swow. 


t| Polariscope and Objects ; 


Y & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘roy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for purity, fuliness, and richness of tone. 
ue free. 11g 22 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8. RITOHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


MANUFACTURERS 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

FE. S. Rircnie & Sons have been ager | agents by 
J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keeni uboscq, 
Paris eo of Optical, Acoustic, and E a8 ‘A paratus, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and bow ye to import goods Free of 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A pparatus, i!lustra’ed, 
price 15 cents, sent application, (When 
mention this journal. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 


chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ** Boston School Set.”’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


ispages and nearly 400 fine engravings. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


G’TS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITION 


It contains nearly 400 finee apreviow of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, andis the only authentic and 
complete history published. -It treats of the grand build. 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great events, etc. Very 
cheap, and sells at sight. One Agent sold 48 copies in one 
day. Send for our extra terms to ‘~—% and a full descrip- 
tion of the work. Address Natt sp. Ce., Phila., Pa. 
Unreliable and worthless books on ~ 
CAUTION. Exhibition are being circulated. 


not be deceived. See that the book you buy contains 
116 


A 


and A 3, sais Home St., Cincinnati, Onio. 


Rare Shana for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof, HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M. D.D. 


The Grand History of the Wortp Berore Apam. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becomi 


“| a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities 


PLAN as shown by Screxce. So nae clear, and easily un- 

derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 

tions Send for Circular, and Sample 
Address ¥. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadel; 


OsDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 
DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 da: 
It being the only complete /ow price work (only $2. 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; Mluetrated, and 


en — than any other: everybody wants it. One 
ent ckared $350 in four weeks. 3000 gents 
Send quickly for proof of the above, of 
officials, save, s, and extra terms. HUBBA 
BROTHER ub han Springfield, Mass. 
¢ Beware of falsely claimed official and 
aution, worthless books. Send for proof. 


AGENTS 


tablished my re tation upon this, One lady, on visiting my 
office, says : hy, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 


work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
ustrated 


Agents. 
town. 


SIX® 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 
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Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 
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Volume V. Boston, Mass., May 3, 18'77. Number 18, 
Page | put the child into the school room, and turn nature | noun to designate an individual of either sex. To say, 

A Song of Trost; by George sees 205 of doors ; we develop his senses by the use of long|‘ The best evidence any one can have that a word is 
| unfamiliar words in the spelling-book, and the| inspired is, that it inspires #hem,” is ungrammatical. To 
_ ok dig THE | say, any one desires information, let him or her 
009 208 | how he * = seek it,” is cumbrous and inelegant. The most com- 
and YOU Dis aritametic, and the tadie.as sense, as including a person of either sex, is indiscrim- 
Proof. His doll is given him ready dressed ; how can| inate and indefinite, besides failing to do justice to the 
2i do anything but accept it? Embody the table in| personality of woman. We must have a term which 
aie sticks and beans, and his face grows bright and confi-/ designates either a man or a woman as definitely as Aim 
» =~ 4 a Circulating Educational Literature,.......... a1r|dent ; he can see arithmetic, and do it with bis hands.|or Aer designates one or the other when separately re- 
in Primary Schools,— No. If. ; by S. Greene, LL.D..... | Educated men and women have confessed to me their| ferred to.— Zhe New Age. 
Dialogues 4 dread and fear of common fractions. The voluminous 
State De a13| wrappings of rules and principles and formulas to be Tufts College. 
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A SONG OF TRUST. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Though the day delay its breaking, 
It will break : 

Though the soul be long in waking, 
It shall wake. 

Slowly though the grey expanses 

Pierce the sunlight’s burning lances ; 

Through the glooms of wrong and sorrow 

Melts the twilight of their morrow: 

In the darkness, waiting, praying, 

Weary at the long delaying, 

While we moan in sickening fear 
Day is here! 


Though the Spring delay its coming, 
It shall come: 

Far away the bird-wings, humming, 
Beat her drum. 

Down the crypts of dunge6ns chilly 

Steals the sun to wake his Lily; 

Violet feels him, and Arbutus 

Parts the dry leaves to salute us; 

Crocus laughs, and poor Narcissus 

Flushes at the sun-god's kisses ; 

And while yet we mutter doubt, 
Spring leaps out. 


Though the earth’s divine renewal 
Seem so far, 

Dimly through the storm-rack cruel 
Gleams her star |! 

Patient love that bears its burden 

With that toil alone for guerdon; 

Clinging faith that, though it quiver, 

Central keeps the pole-star ever; 

Work that wearies, nor yet flinches, 

Build in centuries their slow inches ; 

Till at last the sad earth knows 
Heaven's repuse ! 


Public Opinion. 


— Take care of your health, Imagine Hercules as 
oarsman in a rotten boat ; what can he do there but by 


the very force of his stroke expedite the ruin of his 
craft! Take care of the timbers of your boat.—7Zyn- 
dall's Advice to Boatmen. 


— To teach the modesty and reserve of true scholar- 
ship, to keep alive the youthful craving for facts, to re- 
press the adult tendency to form opinions by examining 
and comparing other opinions, should be among the most 
cheerful aims of an education that pretends to be disci- 
Plinary. The necessity and the art of thorough and in- 
dependent investigation, what are the sources of knowl- 
edge and how they are to be consulted and used, and 


that in more than one department ;—if the pupil’s 
training has not taught him these, it is a failure. 


Nothing else can give a real possession of truth.— W. 
D. Whitney. 


— During the first five years, we let children play,— 
not that we respect this play, but because we can’t well 
help it. Nature, just by force of her simplicity, keeps 
4s at bay here. But afterward we take our revenge ; 


‘|learned by heart had, at the beginning, so dazed the 


mind that a clear comprehension was thereafter impos- 
sible. Had they at first been led: to investigate for 
themselves, slowly and objectively, the attributes would 
have come clearly, easily, By pure mathematical neces- 
sity.— Zhe New Education, ~ 

— “Concert-writing is a humbug. 1. Because it is 
impracticable with most teachers, Nine teachers out 
of ten, who pretend to teach concert-writing, utterly 
fail in the concert. Many and many a time has the 
writer gone into a schooi and found the teacher trying 
to have the children write in concert. The teacher 
would say, one, two; one, two, three, four ; one, two, 
three ; one, two, etc. ; or, up, down, up, down; up, 
down, etc. ; but only’a very few times has he ever found 
the children keeping time with this counting. It is 
safe to say that not one teacher in ten who attempts to 
teach children to write in concert, succeeds, even cred- 
itably. 2 Even if children could be made to write to- 
gether, it docsn't pay, It may be well enough to have 
concert movements in general muscular drills on prac- 
tice-paper, or in tracing a copy with a dry pen, simply 
to get the movement ; but when it comes to the writing 
itself, the best result requires more individual liberty. 
No pupil can write as well when required to keep time 
with others, as when left free. If any one doubts this, 
let him try the experiment himself.— /ndiana School 
Fournal, 

— When ambitious country people read that in the 
public schools of our large cities, vocal music and draw- 
ing are taught with no extra expense to the pupil, and 
compare the opportunities afforded by country schools 
with those that may be enjoyed in cities, they feel at 
once like taking up their abode in cities. When city 
people read of the advantages of living in the country, 
enjoying pure air, stillness, sunsets and sunrises, the 
main reason of those with children for not going thither 
at once, is the stubborn fact that the facilities af- 
forded in country schools are so far inferior to those 
afforded in city schools. Now this ought not so to be. 
Country children deserve as well of the means of pub- 
lic instruction as city children do. But their parents 
not being brought face to face with the necessity of 
qualifying their children in the best manner for the 
stern strife of competition in the race for success, as city 
people are, let things jog on in the old ruts. Many a 
man who grumbles over his school-tax, sends his sons 


and daughters, at enormous expense, away from home 
to be educated. It would be money in his ket to 
build up a school in his vicinage which would divide 
by two, or altogether render unnecessary the expenses 
of sending his children away to school ; but until he can 
be made to see where his real interest lies, the old sys- 
tem will not be meddled with—Wew York Tribune, 


— The English language is much in want of a pro- 


BY PROF. CHAS, E, FAY. 


The constituency of teachers who read Tue JouRNAL 
or Epucation know, through its advertising columns, 
of the existence of an institution in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston, bearing the name which heads this 
article. Recognizing it thus as enjoying the title of 
the highest grade of our educational institutions, have 
they ever inquired as to its status, and whether its ex- 
istence could, in any way, interest them as influential 
agents in directing the future scholarship of students 
about passing from under their tutelage? 

Many, doubtless, would be inclined to dismiss the 
subject, as unprofitable for their consideration, upon 
the rumor that it is a denominational college, — of a 
small, dissenting denomination, at that, —‘and hence, 
open to all the suggestions that are claimed to inhere 
in such institutions ; among the first, narrowness in 
view, not only in religious matters, but equally with re- 
spect to the many changes in courses of study and 
methods of teaching, which are finding acceptance 
among the foremost of our institutions of learning. A 
few well-weighed statements, to which the closest scru- 
tiny is invited, ought to set this matter in its true light, 
Though founded, like all the colleges of Massachusetts. 
by a denomination, and though the board that controls 
especially its finances is made up of men of that sect, 
the board in immediate charge of the institution, that 
which is foremost in determining its policy and educa- 
tional status, the Faculty, is composed of men of vari- 
ous religious proclivities. Since religion has no place 
in the curriculum, the morning service in the chapel, 
and Sunday worship, are the only points where secta- 
rian theology could find a foothold. The former is as 
unsectarian as the opening exercise of the public school ; 
the latter nearly, if not quite as much so, and any stu- 
dent is excused from attendance upon it, to attend reg- 
ularly the form of worship under which he was reared. 
The absence of sectarian bias is not theoretical, but 
real, 

With respect to its methods, it has been among the 
first to adopt the changes that are manifestly demanded 
by the character of our American civilization, at the 
same time proceeding with caution, and making no 
change for the sake of change. In separating the rec- 
ord of scholarship from that of deportment, it claims to 
have been the first of the New England colleges, —a 
change tending to elevate the dignity of college work. 
The system of electives was early introduced. It en- 
ters the curriculum at the beginning of the Junior year. 
In this year, two hours of elective work is required, but 


in the senior year seven, Thus, while a fair amount of 
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time is given to those who have especial tastes to pur- 
sue their favorite branches, it is so provided that the 
curriculum ordinarily approved for general culture shall 
not be neglected. 

The practical working of this system has been so 
favorable in stimulating to special study in individual 
branches, that the following system of Honors has re- 
cently been adopted: they will be granted to such 
members of the senior class upon graduation, as, beside 
passing creditable examinations in all the regular work 
of [the course, shall have passed with distinction, exam- 
inations upon the electivé work in some department, 
together with the equivalent of two hours’ work per 
week for one year upon some special investigation, and 
also upon the work in two cognate branches. The 
honors will be mentioned in the diploma, also upon 
the Commencement programme, and in the catalogue 
for the ensuing year. 

While Latin and Greek are required studies for two 
years, and may be pursued throughout the course, the 
Modern Languages and Natural Sciences have a due 
share of time accorded to them. In the Academic 
course, French may be pursued for three years, and 
German for two, and Physics, Chemistry, and Geology 
may be studied for two years. The college is pro- 
vided with physical and chemical laboratories, and 
practical work under experienced directors enters even 
into the elementary study of these branches. 

Recognizing the fact that there is a class of young 
men in our high schools who would gladly continue 
their study beyond those courses, yet, whether through 
lack of taste for the classics or otherwise, have failed 
to study Greek, a new course, also of four years, has 
been established,—the requisites for admission to which 


equal with the classical course. The requirements for 


tution that has passed its period of struggling infancy, 
and, after slow but healthful growth, has entered upon 
a vigorous manhood, and within the most favorable 
distance of the acknowledged intellectual centre of 
America. Boston, with its libraries and laboratories, 
its scientific and esthetic societies, its lectures, and all 
that combines to make it what it is, is within sight, but 
a few minutes’ ride by rail, to supplement the oppor- 
tunities the college itself has to offer. At the same 
time, the isolation of the institution upon its quiet, far- 
viewing hill-top, offers every inducement to a life of 
study. This unequaled location is a matter worthy of 
the weightiest consideration on the part of those who 
have the determining influence indeciding where young 
men shall pass the four most important years of their 
youth. This, joined with the fact that it is a small col- 
lege, and that finds its true calling to remain a small 
college, can justify its claim to a distinctive place among 
the higher educational institutions of the State. 


Methods in Teaching.—No. VI. 


The observant teacher will notice the prevalent mis- 
takes which pupils make in the vowel-sounds while 
reading. Many boys acquire their language in the 
street, rather than at home or in the schoolroom. One 
vowel is often substituted for another. This is not con- 
fined to such boys. I wish to call attention to these 


errors. 


The Vowel A, 
Write on the board the following rule, to be repeated 


by the class: 


1. Avoid sounding a like uw. Zx.: Arrogant, honor- 


able, musical, fatal, pastoral, elegant, temperance, con- 
have been set so high, that is justly regarded as co-|$m2nt, perpendicular. 


Let the attention of the class be especially directed 


admission are thé same as for the latfer, substituting for |t© this point, till they will correct each other. 


Greek the equivalent of two years’ work in the schools 


in French. German and more elective work take the|/¢tters a7. /x.- car, gar, guard, carpet, garden. 
extremes to be avoided may be represented by cahpet 


and kyarpet. To avoid these extremes, let the class 


place of Greek in the course. The degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy is conferred upon graduates in this course, 


2. In polite and refined pronunciation, soften the 
The 


who are equally with Bachelors of Arts candidates for | Pronounce these words rapidly and lightly. 


the Master’s degree. After 1878, this latter is con- 
ferred only upon examination. The requisites for ad- 
mission average higher than for any college in Massa- 
chusetts,—Harvard alone excepted,—and are equal to 
those of Yale. 

The corps of instructors, in the college proper, con- 
sists of eleven professors,—in nearly every case of sev- 
eral years experience in the work of instruction in their 
specialties,—active workers, such as compose the board 
of every live institution. Considered with respect to 
the number of students, this is a very important point, 
for each student comes in for a large proportional share 
of attention, and the ability to “rub through” on theo- 
retical attainments is reduced to a minimum. 

Perhaps the least said about the fund, the better ; 
yet a word may be timely. An institution of the kind 
can have no more damaging reputation than that for 
wealth. Unfortunately, such has been rumored con- 
cerning Tufts, and persons who consider it the first duty 
of a college to make a display, whether by buildings or 
salaried reputation, have sometimes made this rumor 
tell against it. While it has an endowment, which fif- 
teen years ago would have seemed munificent for almost 
any institution, like all others attempting to carry out 
the work it sets before itself, it feels only too poor. 

Nevertheless, in so far as the best interests of the stu- 
dents are concerned, it is not allowed to suffer. In the 
way of expenses and [pecuniary aid, it challenges com- 
parison with other institutions of its grade. 

It has a library already of some fifteen thousand vol- 
umes, and choice, if not extensive, collections of spec- 
imens in its museum. 


in the language. 
in deaf-mute schools. 


The Vowel E. 
The vowel ¢ is the closest and lightest vowel-sound 
It is the most difficult sound to teach 


Write on the board the following rules : 

1. Avoid the prolonged sound of ¢ before two conso- 
nants. £x.: End, friend, content, mended, prudent, 
resent, edge. 

Make the class pronounce these and other words 
briskly, and let them see the difference between a light 
and animated style of reading, and the heavy and 
clumsy manner so often heard in the schoolroom. 

2. £ before r, followed by a consonant, verges toward 
the sound of Z£x.: Err (not iirr), térm, férn, vérse, 
sérge, hérd, mércy, preférred. 

3. £ before r, followed by a vowel, has either the 
short sound of ¢, as in ferude, or the long sound, as in 
period, hero. ; 

4. Avoid the sound of wu for ¢«. £x.: Prudent, so- 


briety, instrument. 
The Vowel 1. 


1. Avoid sounding like before r. Zx.: Sir (not 
stir), virtue, thirdly, first, thirsty, bird, firmly. Make 
the class pronounce these words lightly and rapidly. 

The Vowel O. 

1. Avoid pronouncing unaccented 0 and ow like wu. 
£x.: Opinion (not tipinion), potato, fellow, renovate, 
pillow, promote, obey. This is a very common error. 

2. Avoid the sound of o like u before r. Zx,: Or- 
ator (not oratitir), consellor, senator. 

The Vowel VU. 


What has this institution, then, peculiar to itself to 


offer to young men seeking a thorough collegiate edu-| 


cation? It offers to the student of average means, and 
less, the opportunity to gain that education in an insti- 


1. Avoid pronouncing w like 00. Z£x.: Duke (not 
dook), duty, due, as if diewty, diew, conclude, produce, 
tune, presume, institute. 

Exception 1: U preceded by x has the sound of 00. 
True (not trew), truce, ruminate, rudely, prune, pru- 


dent. Exception 2: Ure preceded by s is pronounced 
like 00. Zx.: Sure, insurance. 

2. Avoid the sound of w instead of a, ¢, and i, in un- 
accented syllables, Zx.-: Particular (not piirticuliir), 
insular, piety, ability, infinity, arrogant, consonant. 

In all these exercises on the vowel-sounds, the teacher 
will overcome these errors by requiring the pupil to 
speak in a prompt manner. It is an excellent plan to 
encourage them to search for examples to illustrate 
these points. They may be found on every page of 
their reading-books. A little attention in this direc- 
tion, will give them the best of all habits, — that of in- 
vestigating for themselves. 

Many of these errors arise from imperfect inspiration. 
It is an excellent plan to require the class, before read- 
ing, to inflate the lungs, and immediately to count as 
rapidly as possible till they are exhausted of air. They 
will soon learn to count as high as fifty on the strength 
of one inspiration. The earnest teacher will find much 
to interest him on the vowel-sounds in Vandenhoff’s 
Elocution, to which I have been indebted for many 
hints while writing this paper. 


Norte. It was my intention to close these articles 
by one on iniellectual reading. But this subject has 
been most admirably treated by Mrs. Rickoff, in late 
numbers of THE JouRNAL, so that anything from my 
pen would now seem superfluous.. Teachers should 
not only read, but study those articles. ENTITY. 


The Alphabet Reform. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Report of the Committee appointed “to consider the merits of the various 
methods of promoting the Alphabet Reform.’’) 


The resolution under which your Committee was ap- 
pointed, fully assumes the necessity of a reform in the 
English alphabet; but, as a reform in the wse of it 
would, in the opinion of many, secure the end desired, 
and as the two questions are very closely connected, it 
has seemed best, in this Report, to treat of them both. 
Since the last meeting of this Association, the subject 
has been earnestly discussed at the “ International Con- 
vention for the Amendment of English Orthography,” 
held in Philadelphia last August. The question was 
treated in a masterly manner in the opening address by 
Professor March, and in various papers written by 
Professor Whitney and others. And several alphabet 
schemes for carrying out the reform were presented. 
The subject, then, is fairly before the country, and it 
becomes desirable that teachers, especially, should un- 
derstand its nature and its claims upon their attention. 
For it is they, if any, who are to carry it into practice 
in the instruction of little children. Little children 
have no prejudices to overcome, and will have reason 
only to rejoice if reading and spelling can be made 
easy to them, instead of a long, hard, and weary task. 
Literary people have nothing to fear: their cultivated 
taste need not be offended. Existing libraries are not 
to be destroyed. For many years, doubtless, books 
will be published in the common type ; and this will be 
displaced only when, in the “struggle for existence,” 
another shall prove its superior. But the reform at 
first instigated by philanthropists; and now supported 
by the earnest advocacy of learned philologists out of a 
love of pure scholarship, must, as a practical measure, 
begin at the base of our educational structure, and work 
its way upward. 

The objects of the Reform are, briefly, three : Firs?, 
that children, foreigners, and freedmen, may be taught 
quickly, and with ease, to read and write our language. 
Secondly, that, by the condensation secured in writing, 
printing, etc., there be a saving of time and material. 
And ¢hirdly, that the English language, so various in 
its origin, so rich and extended in its vocabulary, and 
so affluent in its literature, should present a true rela- 
tion between its printed and its spoken form ; and that, 
wherever it is used, a uniform and correct pronuncia- 


tion be secured. For, though at first there must be ex: 
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inaccuracies, provincialismhs, and personal pecul- 
jarities of speech, yet, according to the principle of the 
“ survival of the fittest,” these blemishes would, in time, 
disappear. 

A perfect alphabet must have one sign, and but one, 
for every sound. Though, to use the words of the last 
Report of the American Philological Association, —a 
society heartily interested in the movement, “An Al- 
phabet intended for use by a vast community, need not 
attempt an exhaustive analysis of the elements of utter- 
ance, or a representation of the nicest varieties of artic- 
ulation: it may well leave room for the unavoidable 
play of individual and local pronunciation.” Compound 
letters, however, are allowable,—with this proviso, that 
their forms either are made up of the signs represent- 
ing their elements, or are easily distinguished from all 
others. In short, a perfect alphabet must be not idco- 
graphic, but phonetic, 

Secondly, it should utilize the present alphabet, and 
depart from it only from necessity. This will make it 
more readily adopted, and more easily used than when 
entirely mew characters, however more suitable they 
otherwise might be, are employed. In the third place, 
its script form should be easy to write, —a condition 
apparently ignored in some of the schemes proposed. 
And it will be no disadvantage if, while the other con- 
ditions are observed, some of the added characters re- 
quired be taken from the alphabets of other languages. 

Now, if it be allowed that a satisfactory alphabet 
must comply with these conditions, we might at once 
dismiss all consideration of digraph schemes, wherein 
our alphabet remains unaltered, the spelling alone being 
changed. And, as each of them claims recognition 
upon the ease, not with which it may be used in in- 
structing the ignorant, but with which it can be read 
by the already instructed, it may reasonably be ob- 
jected. Why any departure from our present mode? 
Are not the existing forms of our noble language so 
thoroughly associated in our minds with their meaning 
and their etymology, that it is unwise to attempt its re- 
vision, and impossible on this basis to effect it? Indeed, 
is not the comparatively slight variation some of them 
present from the ordinary spelling, more distressing to 
the eye and offensive to the taste, than a scheme where 
every sound has a separate letter, though some letters 
are new? But these digraph systems have the sanc- 
tion of many earnest reformers, and should, therefore, 
be here considered. __ 

The most thorough of them all, perhaps, is Mr. A. 
J. Ellis’ “ Glossic,” a Phonetic Alphabet without new 
letters, and “invented,” Mr. Ellis says, “for the pur- 
pose of writing all our dialects in one alphabet,” or of 
indicating “local and individual peculiarities of speech,” 
its use for educational purposes being secondary merely. 
Most of the digraphs it employs represent, however, 
quite different sounds from their elements. For ex- 
ample, sh, ch, th, ng; also ai in nail; au in August; 
cin feel; i¢in pie; ou in doubt; and oe in foe; leaving 
of the diphthongs, as correct oi alone. So that one ob- 
ject of the reform being to render English easily learned 
by foreigners, this system your Committee do not rec- 
ommend. 

Other plans have been proposed, in their use of di- 
graphs much resembling Ellis’ Glossic, one of the 
most favorably received being the Jones-Burns, or An- 
glo-American Alphabet, so called. But this, while per- 
haps simpler than the others, requires rules for numer- 
ous exceptions or modifications,—a feature seriously ob- 
jectionable in a system to be used in the instruction of 
young children, The plan proposed by Bishop Ferrette, 
and explained by him in recent numbers of Zhe New Age, 
rests on a more scholarly basis than those just men- 
tioned, illustrating the history of our language, and, in 
Some degree, indicating its pronunciation in former 
times ; but it is not understood to be intended to su- 
persede the common spelling, — for which, indeed, it 
would not prove an entirely satisfactory substitute, and 


The well-known method of Dr. Leigh consists, first, 
in retaining the present spelling, but printing the silent 
letters in skeleton type; and, secondly, in giving to the 
different letters various shapes, which may represent 
each a separate sound. It has proved an admirable 
means, possibly the best yet used, of teaching reading, 
and has habituated many to the appearance of novel 
forms of letters. But there are required about fifty 
new types besides the old ones, so that the expense of 
type and of type-setting is, necessarily, very much 
greater than in the common alphabet, to which, in- 
deed, for educational purposes, it is proposed to be 
but an introduction. 

We come now to another class of alphabets, strictly 
phonetic, and so far complying with the conditions given 
above of a perfect alphabet. 

First, in completeness, adapting itself even to slight 
shades of pronunciation in our own language, and to 
the strangest peculiarities of speech in others, is A. 
Melville Bell’s “Visible Speech,” founded on a study of 
the anatomy of the organs of speech,—all vocal sounds 
being capable of representation by signs varied in form 
according to their use, and indicating the organs em- 
ployed, — the lips, tongue, palate, etc. It is far supe- 
rior to Ellis’ G/ossic, as Mr. Ellis himself testifies, for 
expressing dialectic shades of pronunciation, and is 
found very effective in the instruction of deaf-mutes ; 
but is too unlike the common alphabet to succeed as a 
substitute for it in popular use. 

We find next a number of schemes devised by Pit- 
man, Lindsey, Parkhurst, and others, and differing but 
slightly from one another ; each with merits and imper- 
fections, but all aiming to be strictly phonetic. The 
imperfections seem to spring either from a lack of a 
thorough comparison of the elementary sounds ; from 
a desire too minutely to represent them ; or from the 
presence of some characters not easily adapted to writ- 
ing. By comparing and somewhat modifying them, 
however, an alphabet can be prepared which your Com- 
mittee think will meet all reasonable demands. 

Let us first consider the vowels. The mouth is a 
resonant tube, varying constantly in length, diameter, 
and shape, by movements of the lips, tongue, cheeks, 
palate, and pharynx. These movements, and the vowel 
sounds resulting therefrom, are found to be in two se- 
ries, according as they are related principally to the 
lips or the palate.. 

In the first, commencing with the natural vowel (u 
in fur), the lips are at first protruded, and then grad- 
ually contracted, the pharynx enlarged, and the mouth- 
tube lengthened. This causes in whispered utterance, 
i.e. with no vibrations of the vocal chords, a lowering 
of the pitch.* The vowels successively formed are 
those of colonel, fall, glory, and rule, This may be 
termed the Ladial Series. 

In the second change, the diameter and length of 
the mouth-tube are both decreased, the sides of the 
tongue are gradually brought near the palate, and the 
pitch of the whisper is consequently raised. The vowel 
sounds produced are those in arm, stand, lend, is, and 
feel, —the last two being so nearly alike that, in an 
English alphabet at least, one letter may express both. 
This may be called the Palatal Series. 

We find, then, eight long vowels. To each of these a 
short one corresponds ; the former being distinguished, 
when necessary, by a dot placed beneath. Each vowel of 
the present English alphabet is, at times, a true diphthong, 
as in came, there, fine, note, and tube; and, on the other 
hand, simple vowels are represented by improper diph- 
thongs, as in peart, taught, dead, etc. This irregularity 
must, of course, be abolished ; and the combined sounds 
should have characters representing their elements, as 
in loud, toil, told, rye, mate, few, and perhaps others. 
For the last four, 4, 7, 4, #, separate characters are pro- 
posed. And lastly, when certain vowels (all. but the 


+ It is impossible in whispering to give the proper slide, as the 
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three open ones, in fur, for, and far) are followed by 
soft r, the vowel sound in du¢ intervenes, as in sword, 
dare, deer ; sour, tire, and pure, the last three combi- 
nations being true triphthongs. 

The consonants are more easily disposed of, though 
a few need special mention. Cand g are always hard. 
X and ¢g are omitted as superfluous, x being retained 
as equivalent to cs, ¥, as in French, represents the 
sound of sin /isure, Five additional letters are then 
required : for “4 in thin and those, we may employ the 
two forms of the Greek ¢iefa; for sh, wh (a simple as- 
pirate), and ng, three new characters are proposed ; 
also for ch and / (in judge). 

There results a scheme of thirty-eight letters, which 
your Committee present as more satisfactorily fulfilling 
the conditions of the desired alphabet than any other 
they have seen. It agrees in many points with that 
proposed last summer at the Convention in Philadel- 
phia. 


fone toe 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
E. A. H. ALLEN, 
M. J. Hanson, 


Committee. 
Joun T. Prince, 


The Power of Hidden Influences. 


Scientists tell us that a continent may grow upon a 
reef of coral. Who that should see the foundations as 
first laid by the countless thousands of the tiny archi- 
tects, “leagues under sea,” would predict such a growth, 
or would dare foretell the rise and fall of nations there- 
from ; or, because ages must roll on to the vast ocean 
of eternity, suppose that a single day’s work on this 
magnificent structure, hidden away from human sight, 
was of no moment. Each pulsation of the small life, 
dwelling in mansions “ no eye hath seen,” is important, 
Every billow that searches out the secret corner and 
joint of the frame laid so compactly and deftly, is as 
needful as the corner and joint itself, The little insect 


change in pitch change of vowel: g. “ Is it two?” 


is, therefore, not further considered in this Report. 


Yes, nearly three,” 


toiling away, noiselessly, unheeded, working not for 


| 
3 
a 
‘4 
| 
4 
Vewelz 
Lablal Palatal 
Consonants 
Ling guralz| Pualalalz 
Cempeundz 
| 
i 
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hope of reward but out of its inward necessities, builds 
not for a moiety of time, but for the eternal ages ; and 
as one life is swept out of existence, another, patiently 
and unremittingly, takes up the work and carries it on 
to completion. 

So silently goes on the building of character, by 
those to whom is entrusted the culture and care of 
young immortals. Well is it, if the Spirit has laid His’ 
anointing hand upon the hearts of those who have the 
guardianship of human souls. The divine element of 
love, then, is in it all. 

No mention is made now of the visible means used 
in teaching. Character-making goes on in spite of 
moods and tenses, addition and subtraction, or voyages 
over continents and isles. The meed of praise, the 
just discrimination between mere ebullition of animal 
spirits and wilful sin ; the electric current of sympathy 
between teacher and taught; the stimulating and de- 
velopement of the moral forces of the future man or 
woman ; the opening of the eyes to forms of beauty ; 
the culture of the ear to sounds that angels might desire 
to hear, are among the secret, silent operations that go 
on in the child-life. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


Official Publication of the American Metric Bureau. 
EpIrep BY MELVIL DEwey. 


All suggesti communications, or inquiries pertaining to the ing, intro- 
tion, or use of the laters ional Weights and Measures, should be addr to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


ENDORSEMENTS BY SOCIETIES, ETC. 


We give the following as a fair sample of the posi- 
tion taken by our first educators and men of science, 
in regard to the metric system. Nearly every learned 
society has passed resolutions of the same general 
character : 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
In Session August 20, 1866. 

Resolved, That the National Academy of Sciences has heard 
with great satisfaction of the passage by the Congress of the 
United States, of a law authorizing the employment of the metric 
system of weights and measures, That in the opinion of the 
Academy such legislation is honorable to our country, as identify- 
ing it with the scientific progress of the age. 

Resolved, That the National Academy of Sciences earnestly rec- 
ommend to the State officers having charge of the subject of pub- 
lic education, to require the employment of the metrical system in 
works on arithmetic and other branches of science taught in the 
public schools, and to take such other measures as may insure the 


It is said “that in the building of Strasbourg Cathe- introduction of the system, by educating the people to appreciate 


dral, ten thousand men wrought for the good of their | jt, advantages. 


souls, ‘all for love, and nothing for reward.’” Ah! 
that element sanctifies the structure as nothing else 
could. 

When, in creation’s dawning light, God spake and 
the waters were upon the earth, we readily conceive 
the sea’s vast domain ; but the thousand rills and rivu- 
lets on the mountain-side that issued forth at His com- 
mand, speeding away to do His will, forming seas and 
oceans, we do not see. We see nothing of the hidden 


In Session Fannary 26, 1867. 
Resolved, That the National Academy of Sciences is deeply im- 


pressed with the importance of educating the community, and es- 
pecially the youth of the country, in the principles and use of the 
metrical system of weights and measures now permissively estab- 
lished by law. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Academy, no measure prom- 


ises so certain success to this end as the introduction of the stady 
of the system into the common schools of the country, and the ex- 
planation of the system to school teachers by competent persons. 


Resolved, That it be recommended to universities aud colleges 


force that impels these minute rivers on to the end for | to make the me‘rical system of weights and measures a subject of 
which they were spoken into existence. The springing examination, and a necessary qualification for admission to these 


verdure on the hill-slopes, the fertile valleys through ; 


nstitutions. 
Resolved, That the Academy considers it. highly desirable that 


which they flow, and the fleets that cross and re-cross the discretionary power granted by Congress to the postmaster- 


the seas, are eloquent messengers of a hidden power. 


general to use metrical weights in the postoffices, be exercised at 


In a grassy road through a lovely valley, between the | the earliest convenient day. 


foot-hills that make up the multiplying crests of the 
huge mountains of Colorado, blossom the harebells and 
asters. Superbly large and full, their ministry of beauty 
has silently spent itself as the centuries have rolled 
along. Unheralded, unseen save by the occasional 
traveler, and yet, who shall say that so many ages of 
silent beauty have been in vain ! 
ness and largeness of their inward life, do they finish 
the work given them to do. 

Personal influence carries with it more or less power, 
but it is the secret springs of action that make the 
power. It is not what is seen, but what is hidden that 
controls it. The results are what human eyes judge by : 
the silent influences that come from little things, little 
offices, from a single word perhaps, from the nameless 
acts which make up a life, that convey a more subtle 
and character-building power than large bequests at 
the close of life—— rounding out to completeness and 
fullness the lives affected by the good influences, or 
crushing out and destroying heaven-born desires, by 
what is bad. It is the quality of the spirit and temper 
within us, that molds and shapes the young lives about 
us. 

“ The secret of life, its m force, 
That to master the perils and shocks of earth, 
And perishes not in the midst of 
ee is a will mastered.” 

You may give shape and color to the young lives 
about you; you may teach them things in books and 
things out of books ; you may open their eyes to sights, 
and their ears to sounds to which, but for your skill and 
tact, they had otherwise been blind and deaf. While 
you are thus unfolding to young and plastic minds, 
questioning minds are looking into your heart, and 
drinking from many a source unknown and obscure 
even toyou. It is what you yourself are, that is to make 
the future man or woman, 


— I regard Tur Jourwat as first and best. — E. P. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 
At the recent meeting of the above society, Feb. 27, 


the following were unanimously adopted : 4 


Whereas, The Institute already comprises a considerable 


number of foreign members; and 


WHEREAS, It is desirable that in the publications of the Insti- 


Out of the very full- tute, permanent and universally intelligible units of measurement 
should be employed ; therefore, 


Resolved, That members be recommended to employ, as far as 


pratticable, in papers and debates, the metric system of weights 
antl measures; and that the secretary be instructed to add to pa- 


pers and debates, before publication, the metric equiva'ent of the 
terms employed wherever these have been omitted. 


THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 


at its recent annual meeting, adopted strong metric 
resolutions. The Medical Record says : 


“One of the most notable events in the history of the County 
Medical Society was its inauguration of the movement which led 
to the formation of the National Pharmacopceia. Of almost equal 
importance is the action which it has recently taken upon the mat- 
ter under discussion,—action that clearly indicates the progressive 
tendencies of its members, and their determination not to lag be- 
hind the rest of the world in matters of such vital importance. 
Under these circumstances, then, we have little doubt of a very 
general adoption of the metric system in this city, and of its early 
extension to other parts of the country.” 

CINCINNATI SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

At its recent meeting, this society unanimously 
adopted a report and resoiutions strongly favoring the 
system. We extract: 

“ The importance of a uniform system of weights and measures 
appeals to the common-sense of every business man, as well as to 
the scientist, When such a system can also bear the simple deci- 
mal ratio (as in the American currency), an universal saving of time 
and labor is effected in the commonest calcu!ations. The metric 
system not only possess this advantage, but it is international in 
its character. It was adopted in 1874, by the General Postal 
Union, including twenty-one nations, and it is constantly 
increasing in public favor both here and abroad. Other advan- 
tages of the system need not be detailed in this report. Your 


State Center, Towa. 


committee believe this society may adopt certain measures to 


awaken public interest in the subject, and to secure the dissemina. 
tion of the needed information, The adoption of the following 
resolutions is therefore recommended to your careful consideration : 

Resolved, That the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, ex. 
presses its approbation of the general use of the metric system of 
measures and weights, and its desire to aid in preparing the public 


mind for the adoption of the same at some future time. 
Resolved, That the practical teaching of this system in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Cincinnati be strongly recommended. 
Resolved, That we desire to see a depository of charts, measures, 


etc., in this city, where the same 
Unanimousfy adopted. 


shall be offered for sale. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. IV. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK- 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF. JAMES E. VOSE. 


V.—THE FLOWER. (34.) 
The Bud. 
35- Aestivation, prefloration : 
Valvate, 
Induplicate, 
Involute, 
Reduplicate, 
Revolute, 


40. Radical Number of Parts: 


Dimerous, trimerous, tetra- 
merous, pentamerous, 
etc. 

Alternation of parts. 

(Make diagrams and formu- 


» 565). 
Convolute,contorted,twisted,/ 41. Typical : 


Imbricated, 
Triquetrous, 
Quincuncial, 

Vexillary, papilionaceous, 

Cochleate, 

Plicated, plaited, 
Supervolute, 

Straight, open. 

36. Inflorescence: 

Axis of Inflorescence, 

Rhachis, 

Receptacle, thalamus, torus, 

Peduncle (Sessile), 
Pedicel, 
Scape, 


Bract, 
Bractlet, bracteole, 

Involucre, 

Spathe, 
Palez, scales, 
Glumes, chaff. 
37. Kinds of Inflorescence : 
Solitary, 
Compound, clustered, 
(a) Axillary, inderterminate, 
centripetal, 
Pedunculate, pedicellate,> 
Raceme, 
Panicle, 
Thyrsus, 

Corymb, 

Um 
Simple, 
Compound (In- 

volucel), 
Umbellets. 
Sessile,— 

Spike, 

Spadi (Spathe), 

Catkin, ament, 

Cone, 

Head, capitulum, 

The * Compound 
Flower,” _[etc. 
Involucre, palex, 

Verticillaster. 

(4) Terminal, determinate, 
centrifugal, 


Cyme, 
Scorpoid, helicoid, 
Cymule, 
Fascicle, 
Glomerule, [ete. 
Cymese panicle,thyrsus, 


1(Involucre, Rays), 


(a) Perfect, hermaphrodite 
— with stamens and 
pistils, 

(4) Complete — with all four 

t 


sets, 

(c) Regular — parts in each 
set alike, or 
unlike or unit 

(2) Symmetrical — radical 
number, or some small 
multiple of it, through 
all the sets, 

(e) Parts— 

{ Distinct — leaves of 

| the same set separate, 

x {Coherent equally — 

leaves of the same set 
equally united, 

{ Free — different sets 
separate, 

} Adherent equally — 
different sets equally 
united, 


. Deviati 
42 te) Th Type 


riect,— | 

Diclinous, unisexual, 
—Staminate, sterile, male, 

Pistillate, fertile, female, 
—Moncecious, 

Dicecious, 
Polygamous, 
Neutral. 

(4) Incomplete,— 

Apetalous, monochlamyd- 


(c) Irregular— of a set 
irregularly unlike, or 
some suppressed, or 
unequally coherent or 
adherent. 

Labiate, spurred, etc., 
(see the various parts) 
Unsymmetrical,— 
By suppression, 
By anteposition — organs 


opposite, 
By multiplication ener- 
ally indefinitely), 
By chorosis, deduplication. 
(e) Parts,— 
(x) Coherent unequally, 
(y) Adherent unequally. 


(c) Mixed Forms (a and 4), as in|43. Unzon of Parts : 


Labiatz, some Com 
positz, etc. 


39- Parts of the Flower : 
Receptacle, 


Filament, (Sessile), 
Anther, 


(a Degrees of Cohesion (41, 
42, 
Distinct,— 
Polysepalous, polypet- 
alous, polyandrous, po- 
lygynous, 
Coherent,— 
Monosephalous, mono- 
petalous,monandrous, 
monogynous, 
Gamosepalous, gamo- 


petalous, 
tetra, 
(4) Degree of Adhesion 
41, 42, 
nous, 
Adherent, adnate, 


Calyx, ovary, 
herent, 


. 
| 
lx, — Sachs, pp. 529, 
| | 
eous, 
Naked, achlamydeous, 
(Imperfect). 
| 
| 
i 38. Attitude of Inflorescence: 
Erect, 
Nodding, 
Pendulous, 
Secund. 
(2) Floral Envelopes, perianth, 
protecting organs, 
Calyx, 
Sepals, 
Corolla, 
Petals. 
(6) Essential Organs, 
Andrcecium,— 
St 
| Perigynous, 
Cells, Epigynous, 
Pollen, —Gynandrous. 
Gyncecium,— Note: Calyx inferior, 
Pistils, Ovary superior, 
Ovules, 
| Style, (Sessile), 
| 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Many of the words in common use have a history in themselves, 
which pupils will be interested in knowing. For example, the 
word window was originally tind door, from the fact that formerly, 
more than now, they opened like doors. AMantle-tree and axle-tree 
remind us that formerly these articles were merely rude parts of a 
tree, — and not the costly and well-finished articles now in use. 
The part of a plow called mou/d-board reminds us that the plow 
was formerly a very simple and rude affair, the part turning the 
mould being arough board. Furlong was originally a /urrow-long, 
and not a definite measure as now. 7himéd/e was,—probably from 
being a bell-shaped article for the thumb, — ¢humdé-dell. Powder- 
horn, shocing-horn, drinking horn, horn book, etc., all remind us of 
the times when the articles represented were made of a material 
very different from what they are made at the present day. 
Among the ancient Saxons every one had his drinking-horn or cup. 
Usually it consisted of a horn elaborately carved, and sometimes 
richly ornamented with gold and silver. This was highly prized, 
and often passed down in a family as a sort of “ heir-loom.” 
These drinking horns (subsequently glasses) were so made that 
they would not stand alone in an upright position, but readily fell 
or tumbled over, and hence our word ‘umbler. The words sfa- 
tionary and stationery are often confounded, but if the origin of 
the latter is understood, the error will not occur. In former times 
paper, etc., was sold at stations or stands, on the corners of streets 
or at the mail-stations where the horses were changed. The place 
was called station, the man in charge, stationer, and the articles 
sold, stationery. The word schooner is said to have originated 
from the following: In 1790 Mr, Andrew Robinson, of Gloucester, 
Mass., constructed a vessel which he masted and rigged as our 
schooners are now masted and rigged. On launching ‘her, as she 
moved off the stocks and into the water, a spectator exclaimed, 
“Oh, see how she schoons /” Robinson immediately said, “A 
schooner \et her be!” The word schoom was then much used in 
New-England, and a similar word (se on) is still used in Scotland, 
meaning to skip, like a stone upon the water. Those experienced 
in maritime affairs say that there is no evidence that vessels of 
like build and rig existed before this of Robinson's, and hence con- 
clude that this account is correct. The word éee-fota/, now so fre- 
quently used, is said to have originated from an occasion when a 
Lancashire man, unaccustomed to public-speaking, attempted to 
speak on temperance, and in his trepidation he hesitated, saying 
“ t—total absence from intoxicating drinks,” etc. 

By the tenure of some of the estates in England, the felling of 
trees was prohibited, but if any were blown over by the wind, 
they might be appropriated by the tenant of the place. Hence a 
strong wind was often the harbingerof good luck. With us the 
word wind-fall is used to denote some pecuniary good fortune sud- 


denly or unexpectedly received. Z. 
New Britain, Conn., April, 1877. 
HOW CAN CHILDREN BEST LEARN THE WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE? 


To answer the above question, it will be well to first consider 
how they actually learn the spoken language. In the first place, it 
is certain that the spoken language never comes to children as 
letter-sounds, syllables, or, at the outset, as words, Like a foreign 
language to us, it must be to them a jumble of unmeaning sounds. 
It becomes significant to the child gradually, as the mother utters 
such specific expressions as, “See the fire;” “Here is kitty ;” 
“There is papas” at the same time making use of the object thus 
pointed out, and of such expressive gestures and similes as of 
themselves are full of meaning. The presence and varying cir- 
cumstances of the object, as indicated by the initial sounds, “ See 
here,” and “ there,” the changes of countenance, and modulation 
of voice, al! sontribute to give meaning, not so much to any one 
part as to the entire expression, the one sign of the specific thought. 
At length the ear begins to recognize a distinction between these 
groups of sounds, These distinctions connect themselves invaria- 
bly with some circumstance of the object, as near (here), or as dis- 
tant (there), till finally the sounds themselves, without object or 
gesture, become so permanently associated with the thought as to 
beits constant representative. 

But there is no division of the expression into words, much less 
into syllables and letter-sounds. The process of separation into 
words is gradual, and comes in only as the child perceives the 
same significant part recurring in different expressions. Some- 
times, indeed, with the uneducated, such phrases as “ by-and-by ” 
(by‘n’by), over and over (ov‘n’over), are regarded as single 
words for years, if not through life. In no case with children, and 
probably with the mass of mankind, does this division extend 
below the significant parts of language, Syllables, as such, and 
letter-sounds, are never recognized. This fact furnishes the first 
important hint for our guidance in teaching the written language. 

But when children begin to speak, even though their conscious 
analysis never extends to the letter-sounds, they must actually 
make and combine these; otherwise significant words and expres- 
sions could not be formed. In other words, they must suncon- 
sciously make those muscular movements by which they produce 
and combine the minutest elements of sound into the significant 
clements of speech, The majority of the human race take no more’ 


cognizance of these muscular movements, or of the resulting 
elementary sounds, than in what takes place in respiration 
or digestion. In the economy of nature, the more fundamental 
the process, the more perfect the concealment from our conscious 
regard, and the more complete its removal from the control of the 
will. What if the mother, with a view to aid her child, as it begins 
to stammer “ kitty,” should attempt to make him aware of the mo- 
tions of his tongue and lips, and of the several elementary sounds, 
—in other words, should commence a system of phonic spelling ! 
Who does not see the utter absurdity of the idea! Nature teaches 
the child to ferform, indeed, but not necessarily to recognize all 
processes, which would be too burdensome and embarrassing, if 
left to his voluntary efforts; and here is the next important hint 
in teaching the written language. 


The actual making of elementary sounds, and the combination 
of them into significant elements, though unconsciously done, re- 
sults in an experience which gives every needed facility for the 
child’s present wants, and lays up in store for future use a vast 
amount of material, at present scarcely noticed, but ready for use 
when he is prepared to reflect upon what he has achieved, or when 
the philosophical spirit is properly developed. At present he is 
not prepared for scientific investigations, and cannot appreciate 
their results, or be guided by them. Yet he has an instinctive 
keenness of perception, and, if his early surroundings are right, he 
will /cef an instant shock whenever any element of sound in a 
word is omitted, obscured, or perverted, or when any expression 
is incorrectly constructed. In fact, he does tacitly sfe// every 
word by an unconscious fomgue-spelling, which gives the successive 
element of sound as he pronounces it, and unconsciously con- 
structs every sentence as he utters it. It would be a great misfor- 
tune, at present, to call his attention to these unconscious processes. 
Here is a most important hint for our guidance in teaching the 
written language. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than the common notion 
that the child learns a single word, then another, and then, by a 
marvelous power of syntax, consciously puts them together. He 
learns the words and the letter-sounds as already put together, 
and, as every mother knows, apprehends the meaning of all famil- 
iar expressions instantly, before he can speak a single word. Be- 
cause he speaks at first the single word “‘cat,” when he has in 
mind “ There is the cat,” and after a time utters the imperfect com, 
binations “ Da cat,” and after weeks of practice, “ There is the 
cat,” we must not infer that he is practicing a conscious syntax 
like a school’boy trying to make a sentence by the rules of gram- 
mar. Syntax is involvéd, as an unwritten law, in what he has al- 
ready learned. It is the slow, but marvelous development of the 
organs of speech that holds him back from uttering af once the 
entire expression. At first, he stammers the prominent word, then 
an imperfect combination ; and as the organ gains strength, the 
whole expression. There is neither syntax nor spelling, as these 
terms are commonly understood, and yet both these are so unwit- 
tingly and so unobtrusively carried on, that the mind is left free 
for the union of thought and language; and here we have the 
grand lesson of nature to guide us in teaching the written lan- 


guage. 


TEACHING GREEK AND LATIN BY MAIL, 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

The circulation of your paper in North Carolina, with an occa- 
sional note from me, respecting studies in Latin and Greek, has 
led te my receiving the accompanying letter. My sympathy goes 
out very strongly towards the writer. I believe that this letter 
expresses a desire which is entertained by thousands in our coun- 
try who aspire to a higher education, to know whether studies, 
leading to this end, can be pursued successfully under such circum- 
stances as those here referred to. I answer to this inquiry, that a 
course of classical study under such circumstances, is entirely 
practicable. There are text-books enough well adapted to such a 
course. Most of those now in use in our schools will be found 
suitable. What is needed in addition to the instruction that may 
be gained from text-books, is now and then a suggestion from a 
teacher, as to the best method of using them. I will not occupy 
space here with any prescriptions that I would give. These will 
need to be adapted to the capacities and attainments of different 
individuals. I only write this for the encouragement of all whose 
inclinations may prompt them to take up the private study of Latin 
and Greek. However untoward the circumstances may be, they 
cannot prevent successful and efficient progress in this study by 
any one who has the determination shown by the writer of this 
letter. R. L. P. 


Boston, April 17, 1877. 


Duruam, N, C, 
Mr. R. L. Perkins, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir:—1 am very anxious to learn Latin and Greek, but 
am unable to put myself at school on account of the dependence 
of others on my efforts for support. I have resolved to study 
these languages, but am not able to determine on the best books, 
and manner of study, and hence I apply to you for directions. 
Please, sir, draw me up a course of study in these languages, and 
give me full directions how to proceed. Be sure to give me the 
best text-books in each department; also reference-books. Are 
English books, in these languages, better than American? If so, 
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cost. Will you be so kind as to give me instruction by letter on 

difficult points? If you can, what will be your chargés? Please 

let me hear from you at once. Yourstruly, J. B. W. 

WHAT IS GENDER? 


We can certainly breathe easier. We now know just what gen- 
der is. “Gender, then, is simply shat property of a noun which 
requires he, she, or it, as a representative: nothing more.” (See 
JouRNAL, April 8, p. 16.) Will M. M. Campbell be so kind as to 
explain what he means by a “grammatical property”? If by 
“ property” he means infection, is not that the very thing that 
gender in the English language lacks ? 

Such words as doy, girl, son, daughter, father, mother, have no 
etymological relation. AMan-servant, maid-servant, land-lord, land- 
lady, etc., are compound words; and such words as authoress and 
actress can hardly be regarded as exceptions, as author, actor, etc., 
may be used for either sex. Gender, then, is not an inflection in 
the sense that number is, for the same word, under a different 
form, may represent more than one. 

But one word denotes a male: an entirely different word denotes 
a corresponding female, —as brother, sister, uncle, aunt, Other 
words, again, may apply to either sex, as child, parent ; while still 
other words are the names of objects to which no sex is imputed 
as a quality, or which have no sex, 

To illustrate farther, doy is in the singular number: by simply 
annexing s it becomes plural ; but doy is of the masculine gender, 
and no change in the form of the word can make it f@minine. 

Now, I submit this question to my fellow-teachers: Is not gen- 
der a classification of the noun, d upon the meaning of the 
words, rather than an inflection? In other words, is it a “gram- 
matical property” at all? L. W. 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


In another paper was this query :— Who wrote the lines, — 
“ Read Homer once, and you cap read no more ; 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need.” 

The author was John Sheffield, earl.of Mulgrave, marquis of 
Normandy, and duke of Buckingham. There is a fine old edition 
of his works at the Boston Athenzum, These lines occur in the 
“ Essay on Poetry.” 

Some of the commendations of the duke himself, by contem- 
porary and later writers, will be read with interest. In the edition 
of his works at the Athenzum, which was printed in London in 
1729, several of these commendations are given. I will quote a 
few of them. Pope, in his Miscellanies, reciprocated the duke’s 
approbation of his writings, with the following lines ; 

“ Muse, tis enough, at length thy labor ends; 
And thou shalt live, for Buckingham commends, 
Let crowds of critics now thy verse assail, 
Let D——s write, and nameless numbers rail, 
This more than pays whole years of thankless pain, 
Since health and fortune are not lost in vain ; 
Sheffield approves ; consenting Phoebus bends ; 
And I and malice from this hour are friends,” 

Dryden, in verses to Lord Roscommon, alludes to Buckingh 

as follows: : 
“ How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 

His fame augmented by an English peer ? 

Now he embellishes his Helen’s loves, 

Outdoes his softness, and his sense improves,” 
And Roscommon himself refers to Buckingham, in the following 
couplet : 
. “ Happy the author whose correct essay 

Repairs so well our old Horatian way.” 


Boston, March 23. R. L. Perkins, 


Good Words. 


— My steady devotion to the paper from No, 1, shows my ap- 
preciation.—Gro, W. F. Price, Pres’t Hunisville Female College, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

— Your journal is the dest paper of the kind, that has yet been 

published in this country.—U. T. Curran, Sandusky, Ohio, 
—I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the likeness of 
Agassiz. 1am told by those who knew him, that the resemblance 
is perfect ; and I can see for myself, that it is a charming picture. 
—Joun Hancock, Dayton, Ohio. 

— I have at received your highly-esteemed journal, the pe- 
rusal of which affords me a happy relief from my daily occupations. 
It would be indeed a great blessing for our country, if we had only 
a few more papers like it.—-Otro JX, City. 

— I wish to tell you how much I prize your paper. The articles 
on “ Methods of Teaching Reading,” I have enjoyed exceedingly. 
I have enjoyed my class in Reading more than I ever have before, 
since these articles have appeared.—Susiz A, PARTRIDGE, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

— All Oakland teachers think THe Journat is excellent.— 
J. B. McCuesngy, Oakland, Cal. 

— THE JouRNAL is appreciated very highly in our Institution 
—J. J. Rucker, Georgetown, Ky, 

— I regard THe JouRNAL as one of the best educational pub. 
lications in the United States.—F, A. NorTON, Supt. of St. Yoseph 
Co., Ind. 

— THE JouRNAL is a rich mine for every teacher. I will send 
another article soon.—N. T. Trun, Bethel, Me, 

— I have received your paper every week for two years, and find 
by a careful examination and application of its contents, it may be 
made an incentive to all that is high and noble in our work as 


please let me know what to bay, from whom, and what they will! Lowe// 


teacher in any department of our schools.—Laura E, Lex, 
» Masy 
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The Week. 

— Gold, 106}. 

— Hon. J. W. Dickinson entered upon his work as 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
May 1. Messrs. Geo. A. Walton and E, A. Hubbard 
have been re-elected agents of the Board for the com- 
ing year. 

— Mr. Edward Seymour, of the firm of Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., died, on Saturday, at Bloomfield, 
N. J. He was a man of superior culture, and his last 
work, of a literary character, was editing the Reminis- 
cences of Canon Kingsley. 

— Ex-United States Senator William G. Brownlow 
(“ Parson Brownlow”) died at his residence in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on the 29th ult. 

— The Russian army is rapidly advancing, in their 
invasion of Turkey. The number of troops is about a 
half million now operating, 300,000 on the banks of 
the Danube, 125,000 in Caucasus, and the balance 
scattered through Asia Minor. The Turks are prepar- 
ing to contest their advance, with about 100,000 on or 
near the Danube, and 50,000 in the Eastern provinces. 
Some unimportant fighting has already taken place. 

— The British government has issued a proclama- 
ation of neutrality in regard to the Turco-Russian war. 

— Hon. Warren Johnson, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Newton, Mass., died April 28. 

— One thousand houses were destroyed by fire at 
Tokio, Japan, April 6. 

— Messrs. Moody and Sankey closed their labors in 
connection with the Tabernacle in Boston, on Sunday, 
April 29. Great crowds attended the closing meetings. 


TEacHERS will do well to study the positions and 
movements of the Russian and Turkish armies, in order 
that current history may be taught by the most effective 
methods, 


Tue Norfolk County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association 
will meet at the Town Hall, Quincy, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 13 and 14. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., J. W. Dickinson, A. G. Boyden, F. W. Parker, and 
Homer B. Sprague, are among the speakers. A good 
programme foretells a good time for teachers. 

Vacation ScHoOLs are not only a wise, but a benefi- 

cent provision for the children in our cities who are 


compelled to remain at home during the months of July 
and August, and whose only resorts, if the schools are 
closed, are the haunts of the idle and the vicious. Be- 
tween such companionships, and its rapid generation of 
youthful depravity on the one hand, and the pleasant 
occupations of the school under saving influences on 
the other, we do not think it requires a clear and be- 
neficent judgment long to decide. 


Is your subscription to THE JouRNAL paid for 1877? 
Look at the date on the wrapper. On receipt of your 
renewal we shall send you, free of cost, either of the 
Art Union portraits which we publish: viz., of Horace 
Mann, of Emma Willard, and of Louis Agassiz. These 
portraits are made from a lithograph executed by Baker, 
the most distinguished artist of his class in the country. 
The size of each is 18 x 22 inches. They are printed 
on heavy Bristol-board, and when framed are beauti- 
ful as well as appropriate ornaments for the school- 
room, the library, and the parlor. Many teachers have 
obtained all of these splendid pictures, and we feel 
proud of our constituency that it appreciates these 
works of our art, which are made to commemorate the 
labors of these great educators of America. 


Diep at Newton, Mass., Saturday, April 28, Hon. 
Warren Johnson, Superintendent of Public Schools of 
that city, and late State Superintendent of Schools of 
Maine. Our readers will receive this announcement 
with surprise as well as sadness, for it comes almost 
literally as a bolt from an unclouded sky. The news 
reaches us as we go to press, and we cannot, in this 
issue, do more than state a few facts concerning Mr. 
Johnson’s brief but distinguished life. Born in Farm- 
ington, Maine, his fortune was that of a poor boy to 
work his own way through the common-school studies, 
and the course preparatory for Bowdoin College, from 
which he graduated with scholarly honors in 1854, in a 
class numbering thirty-five at graduation. Physically 
and intellectually strong, he made his mark while in 
college, and gave clear evidence to his teachers as well 
as his classmates, that he would make his mark in the 
world. For two years after leaving college, he was 
principal of Foxcroft Academy, and was then re-called 
to a tutorship in his Alma Mater, where he was invited 
to remain as a professor. Declining this flattering 
offer, in order that he might carry out his plans of 
reaching the educational work at an earlier stage, after 
two years as tutor, he opened a very successful school 
for boys at Topsham, where he remained ten years, until 
he was elected to the State Superintendency of Schools 
in 1868. His energy, enthusiasm, clearness of intel- 
lectual vision, and wide scope of educational work, 
found in supervision an appropriate field for their ex- 
ercise ; and in another issue, we shall give a review of 
his services in behalf of the common schools of Maine. 
His last work in that State was in preparing and com- 
pleting the State Educational Exhibit at Philadelphia, 
in 1876, and while carrying on this work, received a 
flattering invitation to become City Superintendent of 
the Schools of Newton, Mass. He accepted and en- 
tered upon his work at Newton in September last, and 
during the brief six months there, he has made a most 
favorable impression upon school officers, teachers, 
scholars, and people, and all were looking forward to 
his career as one of great usefulness and influence as 
an educator. But Providence had ordained otherwise, 
for a disease, contracted by arduous labors at Philadel- 
phia, had been slowly and silently poisoning his veins, 
and unconsciously, even to himself, had been working 
his death. He was confined to his room only two 
weeks ; and this strong man, who could fight all sorts of 
opposition with manly courage and with cheerful hope, 
met death with the same spirit, and while the physical 
was made to bow to the universal decree, the spiritual 
and immortal was conqueror at the last. He died at 
the age of 46 years and 4 months, leaving a widow and 


a large circle of friends to mourn his departure. 


wise, 
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A Broader Basis, and a Cooler Onset. 


We are, as our readers well know, disposed to treat 
the “ woman question” with thorough liberality. It is 
more than a logical conviction, — if logic be not alto- 
gether “de ¢rop”’ in the matter. It is a chivalrous in- 
stinct, —a touch of the “sans-peur-sans-reproche” Bay- 
ard, in our “true inwardness.” We don’t reason to it ; 
we come to it inevitably “on demand.” Like Captain 
Scott’s coon, we surrender at the very sight of its yawn- 
ing vent of attack. Be it mademoiselle, be it madame, 
we only cry out, “Is that you?” and come straight 
down from the no longer tenable tree-top of our mas- 
culine ascendency, 

And the feeling is not superficial. It is like “thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears.” We could not throw it off 
without dislodging our very knee-pans. It is not local. 
It pervades our whole being like a juvenile attack of 
the measles. It hangs all about us like the pensive 
ends of a Scotch moad worn picturesquely, blanket- 
It was with usin the beginning, when we had 
the legs-ache in our left arm from holding the plenitude 
of sweetness in the other half of our cutter-seat, from 
spilling out into the ungracious snow. It pursued us 
in that graver period, when, in the desperation of a 
half-existence, we made a —— at a future happiness, 
which promised to make a —— of all our past woes, 
and pledged our life, “our fortune, and our sacred 
honor,” to the sacred course of “sandwiches and pick- 
les for two” forever. It has since waged a perpetual 
war in our heart, against that manly beauty of the “ stiff 
upper-lip,” which interposes that un-her-suiting, hirsute 
barrier to the only human touch that is at once dupli- 
cate and divine. It pursues us even now, under the 
white shadows of our graver locks, compelling us to 
crown our brows abroad with the everlasting “ chimney- 
pot,” because what is felt can neither be so briefly 
donned nor expressed, as‘under the more yielding grace 
of the stiff brim. In street cars, however weary we 
may be in pursuit of “the almighty dollar,” everlasting 
“copy,” or “tired nature’s sweet restorer,” it always 
brings us to a stand, in behalf of seated sweetness and 
solidity alike. Elsewhere, it bows us down like Issacher 
of old, between the two-fold burden of transporting 
waifs of unprotected innocence, and transported and 
bewilderingly suggestive wraps, and satchels, and band- 
boxes, and dry-goods parcels, and picture-frames, quite 
otherwise. If we have not made full proof of our faith 
as a “preux chevalier” in behalf of the rights of womer, 
we despair of any “effectual calling or election” in that 
wise. 

Now we are moved by this dominant principle witk- 
in us, to deprecate the current damaging of the good 
cause by so much defective logic. Its ardent friends 
are perpetually seeking “nuts to crack” for its sup- 
posed adversaries, from inadequate induction, and in- 
fluences “ per saltum.”’ Nothing could be worse for a 
cause which has to grapple with the inherited ideas 
and usages of the ages. What is to determine the ca- 
pacity, or measure the success of woman, is the general 
rather than the individual. Nature has her Everests 
and Illampus ; but these, with all their regal elevation, 
make neither the Himalayas nor the Andes. It is, 
rather, the great table-land measurement,—the average, 
or dominant elevation throughout. The former are in- 
dications of the possibilities of nature ; the latter comes 
more within the range of her ruling law. 

So in arguing, — for argument it must be, not chival- 
rous rhetoric,—as to capacities, adaptabilities, and pro- 
fessional successes of women, we should,—while giving 
full scope and fair due to both, — distinguish candidly 
between the individual and the general, the exceptional 
and the dominant. The sex has given us, thank God ! 
a Laura Bassi, a Clotilde Tambroni, a Lucrezia Con- 
uors, a Mrs. Somerville, a Rosa Bonheur, an Elizabeth 
Thompson, a Madame Farrenc, and a Louise Puget. 
But it would seem to require a wider induction than 
any known catalogue of such professional celebrities, to 


fix a general law for the whole sex: So to refer to a 
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matter more immediate, it would be contrary to the 
potency of special effort in nature, if there were not to 
be found among the tens of thousands of women en- 

ed in teaching, bright examples of permanence in 
the midst of the prevalent fluctuation and transitori- 
ness; and of ability preéminent over even masculine 
breadth and power. But these, we respectfully submit, 
and without at all impugning our known liberality on 
the subject, are neither a sufficient nor safe basis of ar- 
gument. The cause cannot be carried by partial induc- 
tion, special pleading, or sweeping generalizations. 
The demand must be for a free field for the exceptional 
as exceptional ; and a just reward for it as such in its 
own place. Any claim for the same as general and 
dominant in the sex, approaches an extravagance which 
is quite as grave a barrier to true success, as the blind 
prejudice which denies everything to the particular ca- 
pacity and want, because, forsooth, it is universal. Let 
us not mar a good cause by faulty defences. 


The May Magazines for Educators. 


The Atlantic Monthly contains “ Crude and Curious 
Inventions at the Centennial Exhibition,” “ Hyson of 
the Dunkers,” by Whittier, “The May-pole of Merry 
Mount,” “ Seeking the May-flower,” Art, and Educa- 
tion. 

Lippincott has “ Down the Rhine” (ill.), “ In the Val- 
leys of Peru” (ill.), “Some Notes anent Schliemann,” 
“ Burials and Burial Places,” Literature of the day. 

Eclectic Magasine.—The May number of this sterling 
magazine is an exceptionally good one, containing two 
papers from the first number of Zhe Nineteenth Century, 
the new periodical which has attracted so much atten- 
tion in England. The leading article is an analysis of 
Dr. Carpenter’s ‘“ Mental Physiology,” in which many 
of the most curious mysteries of mental life and bodily 
organization are laid bare. followed by “ The 
Gossip of History,” ‘Turkish Ways and Turkish 
Women.” “Suns in Flames” is one of Mr. R. A. 
Proctor’s most brilliant astronomical studies ; and the 
sixth paper is a weighty essay by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, “On the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion.” ‘The embellishment is a fine steel por- 
trait of Mr. T. W. Higginson, which is accompanied by 
a brief biographical sketch ; and there are copious Edi- 
torial Notes on Literature, Science, and Art. 

Appleton’s Fournal presents Part II. of “ The Aus- 
trian Arctic Expedition” (ill.), “French Etiquette,” 
“Russian Dissent, Heresy, and Schism,” “About Gar- 
dens and Gardening,” and “The Story of a Busy 
Woman’s Life.” 

The Wide Awake should be in the hands of primary 
teachers, 

St. Nicholas is as brilliant and beautiful as ever. 


Plan for Obtaining and Circulating Educa- 
tional Literature. 


As the efficiency and success of teachers and educa- 
tors depend largely upon their study of the literature of 
their profession, it is highly important that the most 
valuable educational publications, both old and new, 
should be made known and accessible to all persons 
Practically engaged either in teaching, or in the super- 
Vision and management of school systems. For the 
Promotion of this desirable object, associated effort has 
been, on different occasions, suggested and advocated, 
but without practical result. With a view to preparing 
the way for definite action in this direction, the Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell read a paper at the recent meeting of 
the New England Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers, ably setting forth the utility and 
means of rendering the best educational literature of 
the world accessible to teachers and educators. The 
most important feature of the plan proposed, was to 
form a society among the educators in New England, 
whose objects should be, (r) To establish in Boston a 
depository where*the best American and foreign edu- 


cational works may be obtained at a fair price ; (2) To 
secure the translation of the best French and German 
books on pedagogics ; (3) To provide for the publica- 
tion of current writings of our most eminent living edu- 
cators ; and (4) To supply such publications at a low 
price to the great body of American educators. The 
subject was referred to a committee, whose report recom- 
mending the approval of the proposed plan, and the 
appointment of a committee to carry it into execution, 
was adopted, and the undersigned were appointed such 
committee. 

The following paper was proposed for the signatures 
of those desiring to become members of the proposed 
society : 

“We, the undersigned, desire to express our appro- 
val of the projected establishment, in Boston, of a so- 
ciety whose aim shall be to make the best educational 
literature of the world accessible to teachers and edu- 
cators ; and we, therefore, subscribe the sums ($25.00, 
or any multiple of $25.00), set against our names toward 
the capital stock of a society, as herein provided. The 
condition of our signature is, that when $1000 shall 
have been pledged, the subscribers shall thereupon ar- 
range the details of the projected society, or take such 
other action as they shall dave wise ; and that no claim 
for the payment of any money shall be valid against 
any subscriber until the said subscriber shall have as- 
sented to a perfected plan.” 

This paper has received twenty-two signatures. The 
object of this circular is to inform you of the proceed- 
ings thus far had in this matter, and to ask your codp- 
eration. Please inform the chairman of the committee 
at your earliest convenience, whether you will authorize 
your name to be appended to the subscription paper 
above quoted, and also communicate such suggestions 
in regard to the matter as you may be disposed to ex- 
press. 


Joun D. 
LarRKIN DuNTON, 
A. P..STONE, 

D. B. HaGcar, 
MERRICK Lyon, 

B. G. NorTHROP, 

J. F. Bart wey, 

J. W. Srtmonps, 

C. C. Rounps, d 


Committee. 


PRIMARY DEPART MENT. 
LANGUAGE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—II. 


BY S. S. GREENE, LL.D. 


After showing in our last that children may learn to 
give and receive thought by making and recognizing 
its written signs, and that with the attention so com- 
pletely concentrated upon the thought as practically 
to withdraw it from al] subordinate considerations, 
we propose next to consider what is involved in 
these unnoticed movements of eye and hand,—these ap- 
parently aimless processes. 

Taking the example there given, “ See the dog,” we 
notice, first, that they unwittingly make seven letters 
of the alphabet, — seven signs of sound. They do not 
make them as such ; they do not make them singly, or 
apart from one another ; they give them no distinct 
recognition ; nor should they at present, for then would 
they withdraw attention from the chief aim, — that of 
expressing thought. The letters are to them only so 
many marks in the signs of thought, necessarily put in 
to make up the whole. Still they are there, distinct 
characters, confronting the children at every move- 
ment, and demanding notice enough to give them form 
and f/ace in the words. They are to the written words 
just what the elementary sounds were to the spoken,— 
indispensable, but individually receiving scarcely any 
recognition. The children must make them, and that 
fact will, ere long, bring them into notice, while now it 
aids them most wonderfully in recognizing the words. 
Nor is this all: this very work, when properly guided, 
is making up their best experiences in language ; its very 
concealment from notice takes away that instinctive 
dread which children feel when consciously spelling and 


composing. They are forming unconscious habits under 
guidance. They experience none of that reluctance 
which children feel when using pen and paper with a 
full consciousness of the efforts they must make. These 
seven letters, and all the other letters, great and small, 
are made, and made, and made again ; not for the sake 
of making, or learning how to make, but for the sake of 
expressing thought. They are now doing what in due 
time will be matter of Anowing. In conformity with a 
fundamental law, as well of nature as of the Great 
Teacher, they learn /o do in order fo know ; not, as in 
the common method, fo now in order fo do. They 
simply learn to write by writing, not waiting to know 
how before they begin to “arn ‘how ; not waiting till 
after they have learned to read, and that by a difficult 
scientific process, by which they must first Avow the 
letters as elements, then now how to combine these 
into syllables, and these in like manner into words, — 
words (?) not as signs of thought, however, till after 
they have been for a long time mere signs of sound. 
But here, in following the true philosophy, they are bur- 
dened with no philosophy, no condensed and’ finely- 
wrought system of procedure, but they simply express 
their thoughts by putting letters together immediately, 
not waiting even for the teacher of penmanship to tell 
them what straight lines, what curves, or what loops 
they must make for the several letters. They make the 
words, and making is knowing. 
In the second place, the children have actually 
spelled three words,—more spelling than they would do 
in many weeks after the old fashion, In a reasonable 
time they will spell and pronounce any word which they 
can readily speak. They spell as the best writers spell, 
not for the purpose of spelling, but to express thought. 
They begin at the left, and proceed towards the right. 
True, it is an unconscious Aand-spelling, and that is its 
great merit. They do it in the interest of thought, but 
still they do it. Who ever does think of his spelling, 
when writing in earnest? Yet it is a rea/ spelling,— 
just such as they will practise through life,—a spelling 
for the eye, just as articulation is a spelling for the car. 
It is an efficient and adequate spelling. It is not as if 
the child were trying to spell. He is trying to express 
his thoughts, and in so doing he mus¢ spell. He will 
spell more words in one day, than in a whole week by 
the ordinary plan. It is an accurate spelling. The eye 
becomes as sensitive to errors of /orm, as the ear to 
errors of sound ; then it is so unobtrusive, that the child 
learns to do it while thinking, and that is just what he 
needs. It answers the end of spelling,—a correct 
orthography of the words ; in this, it is vastly superior 
to oral spelling. Every word thus spelled becomes an 
instant hint, to the thought, and the thought to the 
utterance ; and that is more than the zaming or thinking 
of the letters is wont todo. It gradually develops a 
knowledge of the elementary sounds of the language 
by means of the letters, which themselves are becoming 
more and more familiar. No child can continue to write 
and utter such words as dog, Jog, bog, hog, fog, frog, with- 
out discovering more or less distinctly the recurrence of 
the same letters, with the same sounds. A few hints 
from the teacher will soon develop the whole alphabet. 


In the third place, the children have made one sen- 
tence, leaving suitable spaces between the words, 
beginning it with a capital letter, and closing it with a 
period. And ygt they are wholly innocent of any 
endeavor to put words together. The words come 
together just as when they are shought, or heard, or 
spoken together. The children do not write to make a 
sentence, but to express a thought. They may meet 
with mechanical or muscular difficulties in doing this, 
just as when they were learning to talk, but practice 
will soon remove all these. And what is best of all, 
they will, if properly guided, make their sentences with 
grammatical accuracy, and thus will find their written 
language constantly rectifying their spoken. They will 
grow up with good habits of writing, in all essential 


details. 
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"Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


* Eprrap sy Mas. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


HISTORY EXERCISE. 


BY MRS. E. F. HAMMOND. 


First CHARACTER: MILes STANDISH, 1621. COSTUME: 
Short coat, knee-breeches and buckles, high boots, sword 
and belt, beard bushy, aud not too long, brown, with 


patches of grey. 

Long since the May Flower sailed for the fair coun- 
try, for merrie England, but not one of our stalwart 
men or feeble women returned to her plenty. Liberty 
is beyond luxury ; and, as for the Indians, shall I,— 

“ A rough old soldier grown grim and gray in the harness,”— 
shall I fear them? Nay, I am henceforth 

“ A fighter of battles, —a lover and wooer of dangers.” 
fearing no more 
“ A thundering ‘ No!’ point-blank from the mouth of a woman.” 

My love is hidden in the heart of my Rose, who sleeps 
where the wheat waves green o’er our people’s graves. 

This day, the brave Massasoit, our Indian ally, has 
named the foul plot to destroy Weymouth. My right 
arm shall strike a blow,— 


“ Steady, straight-forward, and strong, with irresistible logic, 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the heathen.” 


Such as in the first battle when, at my feet, Watta- 
wamat lay dead. Well I remember “ Hobomok, friend 
of the white man,” speaking in wonder, rejoicing,— 


“ Pecksuot bragged veryloud, * * * # 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him alittle man, but I see now 
Big enough you have been to lay him speechless before you! ” 


Now we are strong ; our corn-fields wave far and 
wide ; we will aid the brave men of Weymouth. / must 
do it, for as 


“I always say, if you wish a thing to be well done, 
You must do it yourself; you must not leave it to others.” 


SECOND CHARACTER: THE INDIAN GIRL, WAH-TA-WAH. 
CostuME: A loose dress of black, skirt trimmed with 
red cloth and white beads, and white bead fringe, s.arlet 
girdle trimmed with beads, beaded moccasins, necklace of 
beads; hair flowing. 
Wah-ta-wah has seen the white-winged canoes, and 

the pale faces land on our shores, left desolate by the 
dire pestilence. Many moons ago, Wah-ta-wah said, 
“Welcome Englishmen,”—the strings of wampum have 
been exchanged for beads and cloth. Wah-ta-wah has 
heard of the treaty of her great chief with the pale-face 
brave, and her heart is glad. The Pequods are sly and 
crafty ; Massasoit and Miles Standish are bold ; they 
have laid low the Pequod warriors ; they have saved 
their wigwams. The Great Spirit has given the pale 
faces tongues of fire, and the thunder for weapons, and 
they talk with a stick and white paper. The Narragan- 
setts have smoked a pipe of peace with the pale-faces 
of Plymouth, They have buried the tomahawk. They 
have raised the tree of peace. “May its top reach to 
the sun, and its branches spread abroad, so that it shall 
be seen afar off. May it shade both your country and 
ours. If the French should come and shake this tree, 
we would know it by the motion of its roots reaching 
into our country. May the Great Spirit allow us to 
rest in tranquillity upon our mats, and never dig up the 
axe to cut down the tree of peace. 

THIRD CHARACTER: JOSEPH WADSworRTH ; 1686. Cos- 
TUME: Knee-breeches, high boots, ruff, short cloak, and 


steeple-crowned hat,—holding in his hand a parchment 
roll to represent the charter. 


Give up the charter? never! Make of ourselves slaves 
by our own deed? Nay. In truth, King Charles can 
not be privy to the ill his minions do. I’ll not believe 
the false assertion, that “It is not for his Majesty’s in- 
terest, we should thrive,” which, only a few short weeks 
ago, the courts, packed by Governor Andros, asserted. 
"Tis a base lie ; and, loyal and true, we will defend our 
charter, and conceal it, when to defend would be re- 
bellion, until the ear of our kingdom be reached, and 
this man’s power low-leveled in the dust. 

The charter, dear to every citizen of Connecticut ; 


skilfully the candles were extinguished! how quietly 
the good men made way for me to pass noise- 
lessly! And now for the noble oak tree. Long has it 
stood, left by the woodman, when first these wilds re- 
sounded to the white man’s voice ; now shall it shelter 
our nearest and dearest liberty, safe from those who 
would wrest it from us. 
FourtH CHARACTER: GOVERNOR STUYVESANT. Cos- 
TUuME: Long, broad-skirled coat, with brass, or silver 
buttons, knee breeches, silk stockings, half-boots with 


buckles, and knee buckles, powdered wig, a heavy gold- 
headed cane, and a wooden leg, ornamented with strips 


of silver. 

This comes of following visionary notions. Had the 
Fatherland listened to me, and allowed me to drive 
away the abominable sect of the Quakers,” in place of 
directing that “Every peaceful citizen enjoy liberty 
of conscience,” and “ make our city an asylum for fugi- 
tives from every land,” this day would never bring the 
shame it has. Little by little, these Englishers have 
encroached, the peace policy of the home government 
forbidding armed resistance, and refusing us troops. 
It was a disgraceful impertinence for that English 
Nichols to claim the lands of the New Netherlands. 
Discovered by our own Hendrick Hudson, peopled by 
the Dutch West India Company, — New Amsterdam 
built and held by our own industry and prudence, — 
must these English reap the fruits of all our toil and 
cere? To-morrow Nichols enters the town. The New 
Netherlands are no more. ew Amsterdam is extinct, 
and New York shall take to herself the glory and wealth 
of our Dutch merchants and patrons. Gone is my 
power, and all that remains for me is to retire. Vale/ 


FirtH CHARACTER: JUSTICE; MAY, 1775. COSTUME: 
Black trailing undershirt and basque-overdress of thin 
white, scarlet mantle, myrtle wreath, hair flowing, a 
banner in her hand with the inscription, “NO Taxa- 
TION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.” 


At last, after ten long years of endurance, patient, 
but strong, hoping for the best, yet gradually preparing 
for the worst,—at last, the irrevocable step is taken, the 
Rubicon is passed, and no bridge can ever again span 
the chasm. We have argued, protested, petitioned, 
nay, entreated and implored redress from the mother- 
country, but in vain :—argued through patriot lawyers ; 
protested through our brave commissioner, Franklin ; 
petitioned through our clergy and merchants, and en- 
treated as a people loving the land of our birth ; and 
for that love, willing to beg for rights which belonged 
to us inalienably. Yet all has been vain, and I, Jus- 
tice, have found myself fully bound to this suffering 
people, whose just rights have been so trampled upon, 
and their trust so shamefully abused, “The king has set 
himself, and his ministry, and Parliament, and all Great 
Britain, to subdue one stubborn little town on the sterile 
coast of the Massachusetts Bay.” And with odds fear- 
fully against her, she has borne herself nobly, and 
nobly have the twelve remaining colonies supported 
her. And now the first battle has been fought, our 
Chief-general appointed,—George Washington,—whose 
modesty and moderation “ equal his valor, and ¢Aa/ sur- 
passes the power of any language to express.” And 
there shall be shown before all nations a marvelous 
thing. “A nation without union, without magazines 
and arsenals, without a treasury, without credit, without 
government, shall fight successfully against the whole 
strength and wealth of Great Britain.” 


SixtH CHARACTER: LIBERTY ; JULY 4TH, 1676. Cos- 
TUME: White, rose-colored trimmings and sash, flowing 
hair, and Liberty-cap. 


“ Ring! ring! ring! O father,” 
Cried theechildigh voice in glee, 

“ Glorious tidings, that shall gather 

Then the great bell, swung so madly, 

iberty prociaimi 
Aad 

Quiet men, of grave demeanor, 
Seated there in Spawned hall, 

Pledged their word and sacred honor, 


shall he take it by force? No! How suddenly and 


Show’ring blessings over all. 
Courage, boldness under 


ers need, 
in brightness, 
eed. 


Now indeed the si 
Noble five, who stan 
Now for all the world to 


Every one now stands a hero, 
Braving all the king can do; 
Franklin, Lee, and Sherman also, 
Livingston, and Adams too. 
Ev’ry signer well remembered 
Death would be his certain fate, 
Were proud England’s troops enabled 
Once to enter at the gate, 


Not a hand, save one, that trembled, 
(Palsied Hopkins’ shaking hand), 

Not a heart there that dissembied, 
In that noble patriot band. 

Wild the shouts of acclamation, 
*Mid the army ev’rywhere; 

And with joyous demonstration, 
Independence! rends the air. 


God, our Father, God of Freedom, 
Aid thy struggling children here ; 

Give them union, strength, and wisdom, 
Power to fight without a fear! 

Bid them, in thy strength, go forward, 
Never faint, nor shed a tear ; 

Liberty be e’er their watchword, 
Thou will guide them, ever near. 


SEVENTH CHARACTER: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; 1778. 
CostuME :—Xnee-breeches, silk stockings, half-boots and 
buckles, ruffied shirt, long coat and vest, and curled wig. 


Our mission is ended, and we may soon return to our 
beloved America. France has recognized us as a na- 
tion, and the United States are a power in the council 
of nations. My native land, for thy prosperity I have 
ever longed, since first, years ago, the Circulating Library 
and Philosophical Society were my nurslings. Through 
every stage of our existence, my heart has cherished thy 
truests and best interests. Union has ever been my de- 
sire, and kindly New York attested her delight at the 
thought, when she welcomed me as the “Mover of 
American Union.” The Declaration of Independence 
also bears my marks upon its character, and even then, 
with Hancock, I advocated Union, from the fact that, 
“ Did we not all hang together, we must all hang sep- 
arately!” Our French friends have treated me with 
honor as thé ambassador of my country, and have been 
so complimentary as to say to me, that “I snatched the 
lightning from the sky, and the sceptre from tyrants.” 


E1cuHTH and NintH CHARACTERS; CONSTITUTION and 
Union. Twin SISTERS; 1788. 

CostuME :—COonsTITUTION — Blue dress trimmed with 
white; red, white, and blue in her hair, UNton=Scar- 
let underskirt, white overskirt, and blue bodice, the 
national flag in her hand. The two enter together and 
take places on each side of LABERTY. 

Constitution.—I hail thee, O, Justice, stern but true, 
and thee also, Liberty, brave and bright, my forerunners 
in this Nation’s birth: To-day have I been entertained 
with joy and triumph, while “ He who has been the de- 
fenders of the mothers, received the welcome of the 
daughters of America.’ I invoke thee, O Liberty, 
ever to remind us of our equal and inalienable rights ; 
and from thee, Justice, I ask for power to maintain all 
for power to maintain all right laws among these United 
States. 

Union,—And I, too, like my sister, need your aid, O 
potent powers of national virtue. Now, we are one, 
bound by ties of blood, and also of law. Aid us, that 
never again the stigma shall be thrown upon us, which 
he who was “ First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,” repeated in these words : 
“We are one nation to-day, thirteen to-morrow,” 


TENTH CHARACTER. FRANCE; 1790. COSTUME :— 
Pink dress, white trimmings, tri-colored cockade on 
left breast, and a fleur-delis in the hair. 

A land across the ocean brings thee greetings, young 
Republic! Sunny France has sent thee aid and sym- 
pathy through all thy trials past. LaFayette is not for- 
gotten by a grateful nation, and our D’Estaing should 
also claim thy praise. My people have loved and 
prayed for thy liberties ; and now, firmly seated among 
the thrones of the world, a nation where the people are 
kings, receive our congratulations. Here shall be one 
spot in all the round world where oppression is un- 
known, and the voices of complaint and suffering shall 


find quiet rest, and where the voice of the people shall 


be as the voice of God. 
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ELEVENTH CHARACTER: Navy; 1813. CosTuME: 
Dark-blue, sailor-blouse and collar, ornamented with 
anchors ; sailor hat. 

The Navy of the United States! Twenty years ago 
a myth, a phantom ; now, to Great Britain an unyield- 
ing and terrible reality! Even in its veriest infancy, it 
captured, under my brave hero, John Paul Jones, the 
ships of that nation, who called her navy irresistible. 
And this last victory of Commodore Perry, so gloriously 
won and so laconically described, by the brave man, in 
the words, “ We have met the ‘enemy, and they are 
ours,” must do much to force her to the right conclu- 
sion. Hurrah ! 

TWELFTH CHARACTER: GEN. WINFIELD Scott; 1862. 
CosTuME :—LZvening dress. 

My years are growing heavy upon me, my hair is 
whitening, and my arm is losing its strength. Fifteen 
years ago, victoriously, I led my troops into the very 
heart of the Mexican country, and conquered a peace, 
and a vast territory filled with unknown golden treasures. 
California, the ancient fairy tale of the Spaniards, has 
proved its right to its name, and now pours its inex- 
haustible wealth upon our people. But, alas, I see these 
States dismembered, warring each against the other, the 
Constitution rent, oaths broken, and the starry flag dis- 
honored. Yet God, who :s ruler of rulers, will not for- 
sake our Republic ; and ere long, the causes of strife 
removed, brother shall again clasp a brother’s hand, 
and Massachusetts and Carolina exchange the kiss of 
peace. 

Omnipotent power will grant us a chief, wise and 
prudent, who “ With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right,” shall do “all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations.” 

THIRTEENTH CHARACTER: SANITARY COMMISSION ; 
1865. CosTuME with bright ribbons. 
For our soldiers I work ; for them my heart bleeds ; 

Brave boys in blue, so full of courage and spirit, 
marching on to the fight, may victory light upon 
your banners; and ere long, it becomes the nation’s 
only care, to bind up the wounds of this strife. In the 
hospitals, where day after day I bring comforts to the 
suffering ; side by side they lie, who met as enemies in 
battle, cared for with equal tenderness and solicitude, 
none forgotten in the distribution of the gifts of the 
anxious and generous friends of the North and West ; 
we heap coals of fire upon the heads of those who 
would dishonor the flag which in their childhood they 
revered, and under whose protection they share the 
comforts sent to our own loyal heroes. My work has 
its sorrows and its joys, for the soldier blesses my name 
and looks to me for aid in his distresses. Yet may the 
happy time when war shall end draw near, and peace 
again return to our blood-stained country. 


FOURTEENTH CHARACTER: PEACE; 1876. COSTUME: 
Pure white, soft and filmy, train skirt, flowing hair, 
veil and wreath of rosebuds and myrtle, and an olive 
branch in her hand. 


Peace to the world ! my blessings crown 
A grateful nation’s brow, 

And war no more, with murd’rous frown, 
Shall harm its people now. 

To all I come, both North and South, 
And hold the sign of peace, 

My praises, sent from mouth to mouth, 

e’er ending, still increase. 


A righteous peace shall long remain 
A glory to my name; 

Ob! ] thee once again 
Ihail! Thy growing fame, 

Through all the corners of the earth 
Sounds louder ever more ; 

And now, to clasp thy hand in mirth, 
We’re comrades as of yore. 


Free from all chains the nation bounds, 
Peace comes in joy to thee, 
With healing balm for all thy wounds, 
With love and amity. 
Let brothers seal with kiss of peace, 
enmity shall ever cease, 
Nor alee thee from me. 


Th merce, ’neath shel 
Shall bring thee mighty os = 


Science and Art, thy name shall ring 
In many a favored hour. 

Thy sails shall whiten every sea, 
Thy learning reach all lands, 

And Agriculture blooming free, 
With plenty fill thy hands. 


Thus shall flow on thy halcyon days, . 
My banner o’er thee spread, 
The peace of Christ, its glorious rays, 
Shall shimmer round thy head. 
Yet heed my warning and beware 
Of avarice and fraud, 
Let not my gifts, so grand and rare, 
Become the miser’s hoard. 


Throw far away the tempting bowl 
Of pleasure’s sparkling wine, 

Clasp Honesty within thy soul, 
And Honor, land of mine! 

Call to thy service, righteous men, 
To parties give no heed, 

And peaceful, let the mighty pen 
Good counsel give, with speed. 


And whenso’er you meet to name 
A ruler for this land, 

Choose one, pure, spotless, without blame, 
From out your patriot band. 

Let not corruption’s baneful power 
O’ercome your honest soul, 

Nor greed or passion in that hour 
Our nation’s fate control. 


So shall you keep my spotless robes, 
Unsullied in your land, 
The God of Nations then disclose 
The glories of his hand. 
These noble heroes of the past 
\ Ne’er blush for your misdeeds, 
The God of the Pilgrims ever cast 
His Blessing, and God speed! 


Open the exercise with the first three characters upon the stage, 
the others. entering singly at the conclusion of the spéech of his 
or her prececessor. Justice and Liberty hold the central prom- 
inent positions until the entrance of Peace, when Justice steps to 
one side; and when Peace addresses Liberty, they clasp hands 
all the other characters are in semicircles, so as to produce the ef- 
fect of a tableau, at the close. Have the dates, in large, plain 
figures, hang at the back of the stage, all upon one hook. Let 
them be removed, one by one, as the characters pass on and off. 

TEACHERS, PARISH COMMITTEES, and others, preparing for 

Spring exhibitions, May entertainments, or juvenile festivals gen- 


erally, need look no further than Mrs. Bordman’s “ Kingdom of 


Mother Goose” for a most satisfactory supply. I give it most 
hearty recommendation, See, also, notice on p. 203 of JOURNAL 
for April 26. Price of the book, 50 cents. Send to editor of this 
department. 

CorRECTION.—In “ What’s ina Name,” in Dialogue Depart- 
ment of April 26, for “ St. Andry” read St. Audry 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

BANGOR.—The Maine Teachers’ Association meets at Bangor, 
this week. It is composed of those who make teaching their bus- 
iness, and its main object is, by a free interchange of views, to 
seek and, so far as possible, to determine the best methods of 
teaching the different studies pursued in all the grades of our sys- 
tem of education. School supervisors and professional teachers 
in all grades and departments of teaching, are cordially invited to 
attend. . . . The graduating class of the high school consists 
of 22 girls and 1 boy. Where are the 10? 

BippEFoRD. — The high school, established in 1848, is a note- 
worthy institution. It has graduated 145 ladies and 47 gentlemen; 
13 have taken a collegiate course, and 2 are now in college. It 
has graduated 4 ministers, 3 lawyers, 3 doctors, 19 teachers, and 
many others who are holding positions of influence in the city and 
State. Anson L. Keyes, the present efficient principal, is the 
eighth in a worthy succession of able teachers. Misses Barbank 
and Moulton are his assistants, and are capable and faithful. The 
committee say, “ This school is in a very excellent condition. The 
year has been a very prosperous and successful one, The com- 
mittee commend it without qualification. The teachers are ear- 
nest, skillful, and faithful; their personal relations with the pupils 
are most pleasant and harmonious. The course of study in the 
high school, is liberal and comprehensive. Objection is some- 
times made to some of the studies prescribed, that they are not 
sufficiently practical, that they have no reference to the business of 
every-day life. We might reply, however, with entire truth, that 
every study which requires mental exertion is a practical one. 
Besides, the school pursuits of our children should be arranged 
not only to increase their money-making power, but to widen their 
range of vision, and to multiply the sources of their happiness. 
‘The boy or girl who faithfully pursues the study of astronomy, 
will ever after live in a new world. A new heaven will bend over 
them, and the stars, no longer ‘ mere gimlet-holes in the sky,’ will 
become the centers of revolving worlds’.” 

— The Smyth scholarship, at Bowdoin College, of $300, given 
to the member of each sophomore class for the best examination 


in mathematics, has been awarded to James C, Tarbox, of Phillips. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The total attendance of pupils at the schools in Manchester 
is 2,250. 

— For a change, School-Superintendent Hopkins, of Dunbar- 
ton, treated the teachers to a written examination. In the after- 
noon he had an oral examination, and the public were invited. 

— The anniversary exercises of the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College will take place in the college church, 
Tuesday evening, June 27, commencing at 8 o’clock. 

— Thanks to Professor Orcutt for Volume 7, No. 2, of the 7i/- 
den Enterprise. It is well filled with readable articles, and we 
judge a good representation of his excellent school. 

— Baxter P. Smith, Esq., of Berkshire, Mass., a graduate of 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1854, has in preparation a 
book entitled Ze Origin of Dartmouth College, its Progress dur 
ing a Century, and its various relations to History. 

In speaking of the Hampstead High School, the superin- 
tendent says: “ While the school is now in a prosperous condi- 
tion, it may be proper to inquire, why have more than one-half 
of the students who entered at the commencement of the school 
left it before the end of the second year? Can there be a want of 
interest in parents, and a proper ambition on the part of the stu- 
dents? If not, why should so many leave the school? It was 
hoped at the commencement that a large majority of the students 
would be disposed to pursue a regular course of study, and grad- 
uate with honor to themselves, the school, and the town that had 
contributed so liberally to help establish it. While yet in its in- 
fancy, defects should be remedied, and every serious obstacle in the 


_| way of the success of the school should be removed; and it is 


not unreasonable to ask parents to give this question their serious 
consideration, and to exert a healthful influence in favor of a reg- 
ular and full course of study in this free institution of learning.” 

— Hon. John H. Goodale, superintendent of schools, Nashua, 
in his last report says : “It is maintained by many that no educa- 
tion should be provided at the public expense beyond the essential 
branches of elementary instruction, But we believe that the 
means of a higher education are indispensable to the prosperity of 
our elementary institutions. The primary and grammar schools 
are found to be inefficient and defective where the high school and 
the academy are wanting. Educational progress works from above 
downward; and that educational development gained in the high 
school is needed to promote and strengthen the elementary grades 
of our system. ‘ 

“It has been fortunate that successive supervising committees, 
as well as the city government, have embraced men who, from 
their experience and familiarity with the demands of education 
and the practical needs of the young, have been competent to 
provide so amply all the means for the free education of all classes. 
If the school children of our city fail to improve, the fault is their 
own. We repeat an unfailing truth when we remind them that the 
best educational institutions and the most accomplished teachers 
can only furnish the scholar with the materials for development. 
Magnificent school buildings, costly libraries, thorough instruction, 
—these, and such as these, can never be made to serve as substi- 
tutes for individual, self-reliant exertion.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss JOHNSON’s LecrurE.—The essay read by Miss Annie E. 
Johnson, principal of Bradford Academy, before the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education of Women, contained 
suggestions of the highest importance upon the general subject of 
woman’s education. Miss Johnson emphasized the importance of 
holding the formation of character to be the great end to be aimed 
at in education, and claimed that the highest and most accurate 
culture was needed by mothers, upon whom depends so directly 
the future of the men and women she is to train for lives of use- 
fulness, — citing numerous examples of women of the highest ed- 
ucation who had trained up sons who had served the State to the 
greatest advantage on account of the careful training they had re- 
ceived from their mothers, She advocated the claims of those 
women, less favored, who do not marry, but give themselves di- 
rectly to the work of education as teachers, — upon the sympathy 
and aid of the philanthropic and generous. She spoke of the 
struggles of many young ladies to obtain an education that would 
enable them to prepare for the noble profession of teaching. The 
delicate subject of extending aid to those whose means were in- 
sufficient to secure the desired culture, was discussed, and she 
favored a system of loans to such, to be returned when they were 
able to do it. This able paper of Miss Johnson’s was given at 
the residence of ex-Governor Claffin, in Boston, in presence of a 
company of ladies and gentlemen, deeply interested in the higher 
education of women. We hope this address will be published in 
fall, and extensively read. Its influence will be valuable. It com- 
bined the graces of a pure literary style, with the power accom- 
panying a sound: judgment, deduced from the experience of many 
years of earnest work as an educator. 

Boston. — A brick primary school-house is soon to be erected 
on Weston street, Ward Nineteen, at an estimated cost of $4,000. 
+ « «+ The Boston dailies are discussing the subject of corporal 
punishment, several severe cases of which have been reported to 
the school eommittee. Those who advocate the abolition of such 
extreme measures to secure obedience, fail to recommend a substi- 


tute. . . . Professor Richards, of the Boston Institute of 
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— 
Technology, has assayed a specimen of silver ore from the Edge- 
moggin mine, Sedgewick, and found it to yield at the rate of 
$228.74 to the ton of 2,000 Ibs. . The “ Kindergarten Festi- 
val,” in honor of the birthday of Friedrich Froebel, was held in 
Dr. Bartol’s church, April 21. An interesting sketch of Froebel’s 
life was read, and report was made setting forth the objects 
sought to be accomplished in the organization of the “ American 
Froebel Society.” Interesting addresses were made by Professor 
Atkinson, Dr. Bartol, A. Bronson Alcott, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
and others. 

ANDOVER.—At the recent exhibition of gymnastics at Fhilips 
Academy, prizes were awarded as follows: Exercise on the Par- 
allel Bars, taken by T. B. Bradford, Dover, Del.; On the Hori- 
zontal Bar, H. W. Higgins, Salt Lake City; With Indian Clubs, 
T. B. Bradford, Dover, Del.; On the Spring-Board, E. M. Greene, 
Constantinople, Turkey ; On the Rings, Trapeze, and Climbing- 
Ropes, E: D. Swazey, Buckport, Me. The prizes were$ 5.00 each. 

BERNARDSTON is a small town in Franklin, Mass., with less 
than one thousand inhabitants, but it is not behind the larger 
towns, of the State in educational facilities. Five years ago, when 
Prof. A. J. Sanborn took charge of Powers Institute, it was in a 
low condition; but by his energy, his thorough instruction and 
discipline, it has prospered, and received a very liberal patronage. 
The first year he managed the school, there was an average attend- 
ance of 77 pupils; but for the last four years the average attend- 
ance has been 104. During the five years, 472 different pupils 
have attended the school ; 171 of these have gone out to teach, 
and only three of the 171 have failed to succeed in the school- 
room. Can any school of this State show a better record in fruits 
and success of teachers? As a thorough teacher and drill-master, 
Professor Sanborn has very few superiors. 

AUBURNDALE. — Miss Frances E. Willard, who has been so 
successfully working with Moody and Sankey, is to deliver the 
baccalaureate address to the graduating class at Lasell Seminary, 
next June. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— The schools in Smithfield closed on April 6. The reports 
were very favorable as to the success of the teachers employed. 

— The dedication of the new building recently erected for 
school purposes in district No. 8, Spragueville, occurred on Tues- 
day evening, April 24. 

— Messrs. A. L. Ackley and Charles Potter were re-elected 
members of the Portsmouth school committee for three years; 
George Manchester was also re-elected superintendent, and $3,000 
was appropriated for public schools. 

— Nelson K. Church has been elected superin.endent of public 
schools, of Richmond, and Charles J. Green a member of the 
committee for three years. 

— Thomas O’Brien has been elected a member of the Warren 
school commiittee in place of Geo. Lewis Cooke, resigned. 
Chas. H. Ryder, has been re-engaged as teacher of music. The 
recent examinations showed the musical department throughout 
all the schools to be in a very excellent condition. ... . The 
summer term of the schools has commenced, with a good attend- 
ance. Nearly fifty pupils have passed the examination for the 
grammar school, and fifteen for the high school. 

Warwick.—The summer term of the public school at Cromp- 
ton began Monday, April 23, with the same teachers as last year, 
J. M. Nye and E. J. Hathaway. Last year, the school money 
being exhausted at the beginning of the sixth week of the past 
term, the teachers generously finished the term of eight weeks 
without any pay, for which a vote of thanks was unanimously ex- 
tended to them. 

Wester_y. — Sarah E. Chester succeeds William T. Collins, 
at Carolina Mills, and Nettie Lillibridge is to take her place at 
Niantic. 

Woonsocket. — The new highschool building was dedicated 
with appropriate and interesting exercises. This building will ac- 
commodate about four hundred pupils, and its cost will not ex- 
ceed $35,000. Miss Hannah D. Mowry has resigned her position 
as assistant in the high school, which she has held for several 
years, and Miss Anna H. Noble, of Wilbraham, has been ap- 
pointed to take her place. Miss Mowry is to be assistant in the 
high school at Fall River, Mass. 

PROVIDENCE, — At the junior exhibition at Brown University, 
on Saturday, April 21, Manning Hall was filled. The thirteen 
speakers selected from the class had a very attentive audience, and 
were received with much applause. . . . The public schools 
closed with their semi-annual examinations, April 25, 26, and 27, 
for a vacation of one week. 

Bristo..—R. S. Andrews and Rev. Chas. J. Rogers have been 
elected members of the school committee for three years ; Au- 
gustus O. Bourn, Samuel Moran, and Dr. G. A. Pike have also 
been elected for the same length of time ; and Edward W. Brun- 
sen for one year, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of John 
Turner. Rev. J. P. Lane has been appointed chairman, and Par- 
menas Skinner, Jr., clerk and superintendent. It has been voted 
by the school committee “ that the school year commences in the 
fall instead of the spring; hence the teachers were elected for the 
summer term only, and the same teachers employed last were 
appointed for that time.” py 


in sustaining the free library. The report of the agent of the 
academy, Mr. Bray, shows that he has, during the year, secured 
$2,000 for its benefit. “A Short History of Rhode Island” has 
been added to the very valuable historical works of Prof. Geo. W. 
Greene of this town. 

NEwport.—Charles H. Burdick, Joseph P. Cotton, William E. 
Crandall, and Darius Baker, have been elected members of the 
school committee. Thomas H. Clarke was re-elected superintend- 
ent of public schools, without opposition. 

— A school tax of 15 cents on each $100 was voted in Lincoln, 
and a committee appointed to select a site and procure plans for a 
new school-house, as increased accommodations are needed. 

— D. B. Rodman and Thomas G. Hazard, whose terms of office 
had expired, have each been re-elected members of the South 
Kingston school committee. D. B. Rodman has also been re-ap- 
pointed chairman, and J. G. Perry, clerk. 

— Rev. A. T. Clark has been elected a member of the Tiver- 
ton school committee for three years. $2.500 has been voted for 
public schools,—the same amount that was appropriated last year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— In New Haven, the high school and the grammar school are 
separate institutions. In Hartford they were practically one 
under Mr. Capron, and are now under Prof. Joseph Hall. The 
New Haven Pa//adium pays the Hartford institution this eompli- 
ment: “ The Hartford High School held its graduating exercises 
Friday, April 27, in the presence of a large and distinguished au- 
dience. The institution is one of the best schools in the country. 
The graduating class numbered 53,—28 ladies and 25 young men. 
Of the male graduates three enter Yale College, five Trinity, and 
two Amherst.” Whang Kai Kah, one of the Chinese boys now 
being educated in this country, took the second prize in declama- 
tion over six American boy competitors. 

— Middletown University gets $6,000 by the will of Mrs. Mary 
Taber, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who recently died, leaving $24,000 to 
various institutions. 

— Great Hill was known in the old times as the second society 
in the town of Derby, and is probably the oldest school society in 
what is now the town of Seymour. 


OHIO. 

— There are 1,933 books in the public library of Columbus. 
Columbus gives instruction to 6,797 pupils by means of her public 
schools. The re-election of the old officers of the board of edu- 
cation gave much satisfaction to those connected with the board, 
The attendance at the schools for the week ending April 13, was: 
Grammar and Primary schools, 15,021 ; high schools, 607 ; total, 
15,628. This is an increase of 236 over the first two terms of this 
year, and of 1,000 over the highest attendance of last year. 


MINNESOTA. 

Hovuston.—The State Institute closed on the 2oth inst. A fair 
number of teachers were present during the entire session of 
eleven days. Hon. E. Wilson, ex-superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Prof. L. Denton were among the instructors. 

The Teachers’ Association, held in this place on the 21st inst., 
was a success. Many additions were made to the membership, 
and the literary work was excellent. 

Much opposition is shown to the text-book bill in this section, 
Many are of the opinion that the provisions of this bill cannot be 
enforced. The suit which g'~'s out of the enforcement of the pro- 
visions was decided against the plaintiff, but it is thought that it 
will be carried into higher courts. 

Many teachers have been disappointed in not receiving certifi- 
cates from the superintendent; still we have enough good teach- 
ers. The schools are well filled, 

NorMAL ScHooLs.—The first State Normal School at Winona 
graduates a class of twenty this spring, — five gentlemen and fif- 
teen ladies. They have raised the grade, and are increasing all 
the requirements, so that graduation means much more than for- 
merly. ° 

The second State Normal School, at Monkato, on April 13, 
graduated a class of twenty four, four gentlemen and twenty ladies. 
Professor John has withdrawn his resignation, and is to remain at 
the head of the school. 

The third State Normal School, at St. Cloud, on May 8, gradu- 
ated a class of ten, three gentlemen and seven ladies. The schools 
are all doing an excellent work. 

Faribault County.—Saperintendent Richards has held four suc- 
cessful institutes this spring, of one week each; one at Blue Earth 
City, one at Wells, one at Winnebago City, and one at Delavan. 
About two hundred different teachers attended. 

State Superintendent Burt is giving most of his attention to in- 
stitutes in the frontier counties. At the time of writing this, one 
institute is in session at Fairmount, Martin county, and one at 
Garden City, Blue Earth county. 

The present prospect is that the text-book law will be inopera- 
tive, for the reason that books cannot be farnished at the required 
price which the committee are willing to approve, 


— The North Carolina Legislature has appropriated $2,000 per 


East GREENWICH.—A good degree of interest is now manifest 


annum for the maintenance of a normal school for colored teachers. 
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IOWA. 

Bur.incTon. — A visit to the schools of Burlington, early in 
the year, gave us impressions of marked progress in all directions. 
The management of Mr. Sanderson as superintendent has been 
successful in substantial ways. The high school is large, and is 
well-taught in all branches, so far as we were able, by observation, 
to judge. Much attention is given to the natural sciences, of 
which branches Professor Hopkirk is a fine teacher. Mr. Lisle, 
the principal, controls admirably, with but little apparent effort. 
The pupils of this school seemed to the writer younger than those 
in most other schools of the same grade. But there were no evi- 
dences of hasty work or too rapid advancement. The opening 
exercises in the morning consisted of reading the Scriptures, 
prayer, and singing. The singing was excellent, as one would ex- 
pect, being under the direction of Professor Hanchute, who is the 
very capable instructor in music for the entire city. This very 
pleasant visit took in all the schools which were found to be in 
the bounds of experienced principals and, generally, good teach- 
ers. While we do not care to discriminate, it would not be right 
to say that the schools were all equally well-managed. 

The training school, under Miss Gray’s direction, is doing a 
good work in preparing teachers for the schools. Considerable 
attention is given to methods of instruction for all the branches 
taught, but arithmetic seemed to receive the most emphasis. The 
Griibe method is strictly enforced, and we thought there were 
many signs of good effects in the progressive steps already made 
by pupils moved from grade to grade. One cannot help question- 
ing, however, whether this method, even in the hands of mere 
“ routine ” teachers, is not liable to degenerate into a memoriter 
process, thus losing the essential quality of a truly good method: 
that is, the suggestion and stimulation of self-effort and independ- 
ent thinking? Perhaps this doubt is a challenge to all methods as 
such, It must be said, nevertheless, over and above the doubt, 
that the arithmetical work done in the Burlington schools through- 
out, is altogether an admirable illustration of the pedagogical 
truth that any fair method, thoroughly and generously applied, 
will produce the most desirable results. 

And this brings us to speak of the system of teachers’ meetings 
held by the superintendent. On a given day, a certain class of 
teachers employed in the grade of instruction are relieved, early 
in the afternoon, of their usual work, and are called together at the 
superintendent's office, for the practical consideration of some por- 
tion of their work. Every part of the course of instruction, with 
subjects and methods bearing upon it, come under discus- 
sion, and usually some practical conclusions are reached which 
effect the daily school-room work. Of course this is admir- 
able and to the purpose. These meetings embrace conferences of 
principals, at which more general topics, as well as those referring 
to local supervision are considered. We understand that the board 
of education and the community heartily supplements these well- 
directed efforts of superintendent, principals, and teachers, 


CEDAR RapPips.—A very rapid run through the schools of this 
thriving little city made a very favorable impression upon our 
minds. Superintendent Akers is an “exact” and careful man. 
The work everywhere shows that in these respects teachers and 
pupils sympathize with him. Everything was in “apple-pie” 
order, After the manner of Mrs. Scudder, supervision here shows 
“faculty,” with a masculine tone to it; clean and neat every- 
where; blackboards in use for practical purposes, but handsome 
as pictures. In short, everything, including the hands and faces of 
the children, reflected discipline, good order, system — intelligent 
and well-directed. One thing we have to find fault with in these 
schools,—there are no male teachers! Now, ladies, we shall not 
quarrel over this matter, but it is time to say that every system of 
schools should have its due proportion of male teachers in it. 
We are not sure but it is watura/ logic to say that there should be 
just as many male as female teachers in every school. And this 
seems to us a good place to start the question whether the compara- 
tive work, which should be borne by each sex in the instruction of 
the youth, has not been lost sight of, to the intellectual detriment 
of girls as well as boys? And is not this a question of “ civil ser- 
vice reform”? Nevertheless, the schools of Ceder Rapids flour- 
ish. And let us not forget to say that they do themselves credit 
in employing a teacher of elocution in the person of Miss Meade, 
a talented reader. Another observable excellence was the study 
of Shakespeare, under Miss Meade’s instruction. 


Miss Robinson remainsthe accomplished head of a fine high 
school. 


WISCONSIN. 
— Schools in Pierce county, 98; population of Pierce county, 
15,101; area of land, 357,566 acres. 
— The school population of Indiana, according to the superir- 
tendent’s report, numbers 679,230, of which 162,960 have not a‘- 
tended the schools during the present year. 


KANSAS. 

— Kansas law provides for the instruction of teachers as well 
as pupils. It provides that county superintendents of public in- 
struction shall hold annually in their respective counties, for the 
period of not less than four weeks, a normal institute, for the in- 
struction of teachers, and those who may wish to become teachers. 


No one is to teach at these institutes who does not hold a State 
certificate, 4 
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New Publications. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the 
use of Schools, By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philolo- 

and Instructor of Modern Languages, in 

Vale College, ete., etc., etc. Pp. 260, Boston: 

Ginn & Heath; 1877. 

This is, in several important respects, a very 
remarkable book, A subject bound by the tight- 
est bonds of tradition, the author has released 
from traditional embarrassments ; a department 
most jealous of outside barbarisms, he has opened 
to the invigorating influence of growth and usage ; 
a science which has been counted as nothing if not 
controversial, he has obviously made semething 
without controversy; and, withal, while thus dif- 
ering so widely from his many predecessors, he 
has differed yet farther from them, in. that he has 
stil). preserved all the essential features of rational 
conservatism. 

This last point is especially noticeable, for 
whatever honor is to be accorded to Prof. Whit- 
ney for his linguistic labors,—and there is no one 
to question his right to be called ¢he philologer of 
America, or to wonder at his wide reputation in 
other lands,—it cannot be denied that he has not 
always been so careful to avoid every appearance 
of aggressive radicalism, as he is in this last pub- 
lication. And we hope, for his sake and for the 
dignity of the subjects in whose investigation he 
is our leader, that his foreign friends, and still 
more his foreign disfavorers, may, by the very 
unusual worth of this book, consent to forget 
their private chagrin in so great a cause for public 
gratification, Certainly it is not always easy for 
the enthusiast to measure his words in the expos- 
ure of error; and, on the other hand, the man 
who, in this day of disputation, can write an,Eng. 
lish Grammar in the tone and spirit which per- 
meate this treatise, has unquestionably an amount 
of self-restraint, whose very possession guarantees 
that there has been something, at least, of reason 
in his severest criticisms. : 

It is not necessary to speak here of Prof. Whit- 
ney’s works, They are a part of the literary his- 
tory of America; in some departments, a!most 
all the history. It will need little reflection to 
show a priori that he was just the man to under- 
take the subject of English Grammar, as it is plain 
a posteriori that he, almost alone of the many 
writers, has thoroughly conceived the peculiar 
conditions of this study for English speakers ; and 
he has presenféd a book which, for a long time, 
must continue to be “##e book, The better to 
exhibit our views on this work, we shall take the 
liberty of introducing a few remarks upon gram- 
matical study in general, and with especial ref- 
erence to the study of a language by those who 
already speak that language. 

Tradition, in the abstract, has its charms. The 
old heroic days with their doughty deeds, when 
men did nought but be noble, and maids were 
fairer than their lily cheek, will ever form the fab- 
ric of most pleasing dreams, But there are other 
things than dreaming. As the seasons shift, and 

ach affords its scorch or chill, its swelling bud 
or falling leaf, so do the world’s times alter, and 
each hour marks its own progress and entails its 
own properties. What has been, is not ; and the 
true, beautiful, and good of yesterday, may not be 
the true, beautiful, and good of to-day. If we 
would not be as the dead among the living, it 
behooves us not to slumber at our post, or lag in 
the onward march, The danger is that the clam- 
my hand of the past will check the warm pulses 
of the present. 

English Grammar is the great tradition of 
America ; and, in quantity, if not in quality, it is 
an original, not an inherited, tradition, Neither 
Plymouth Rock nor Jamestown could have fore- 
seen the destined increase of their linguistic mus- 
tard-seed. The scrupulous persistency with which 
the subject has been taught, almost from the be- 
ginning, can find no parallel in modern times, 
while the legions of writers, and hosts of books, 
would seem to argue that one of the methods of 
Roswell C. Smith—the Productive—from a pecun- 
‘ary point of view, even under another name had 
Smelt a8 sweet, But alas! it cannot be said that 
_ growth of the study has kept pace with the 
apse of time and the march of civilization, The 


nprovemens has been triflirg, and it is only now 
that, by a wonderful step, one man has effected 
what unnumbered forerunners have failed to ap- 
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proach. It may be asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the study of English Grammar, as 
it has been, perhaps, the most universal, has, 
assuredly, been the most unprofitable in our whole 
scheme. Not one single general benefit can be 
attributed to its work, while the time it has con- 
sumed, and the disrepute into which, by its own 
vagueness and uncertainty, it has helped to bring 
our methods of education, is alarming. 

The causes of this failure are plain, In the first 
place, the raison a’ ére of the study has not been 
properly understood ; false in its premises, it was 
necessarily unsatisfactory in its results. Secondly, 
t has been taught, simply because it has been the 
custom to teach it, generally to pupils far too 
young, by school-teachers without calling or elec- 
tion, save that of total incapacity for anything 
else. Thirdly, as cause and effect reciprocally of 
the preceding, the text-books have been shame- 
fully inadequate, and the instruction thoroughly 
irrational. 

A moment’s consideration will show that the 
study of grammar is only a compendium of the 
study of language; that for this latter there are 
but two natural hypotheses; and that these hy- 
potheses have each their separate and well defined 
methods, which cannot be interchanged without 
the direst confusion. The hypotheses are use and 
discipline ; the methods are what and why, fact 
and philosophy. 

For many reasons, which we need not recall to 
the reader, the ancient languages are best adapted 
to the exhibition of the last-named method. In 
the pursuit of French or German, on the other 
hand, what is theoretically had in view is facility ; 
the best way to acquire this is, confessedly, by 
contact with the natives; and the instruction is 
conversational as far as possible, always with the 
tacit admission that books and lessons are poor 
substitutes for the real and true modes of acquisi- 
tion. It onght to require no argument to show 
that the native appropriates his language without 
formal learning ; it is only the foreigner who has, 
by objective instruction, to work himself into what 
is almost an organism in the other. If the ques- 
tion be asked, How is the study of English Gram-, 
mar by English speakers to be accounted for? 
some other justification must be found than the 
ill-defined. notion that it teaches to speak and 
write the English language correctly. English 
speakers grow into the language of their sur- 
roundings, and the formalism of books has no 
practical effect upon their usage. Our practical 
use of native language is as unconscious as our 
breathing ; and the pursuit of English Grammar 
under the system that still drags its slow length 
along, by endeavoring to make it conscious, has 
proved an empty scund. The very definition of 
English Grammar, as laid down in the text-books, 
while right enough in itself, from false apprehen- 
sion and unclear explanation, gives an entirely 
wrong idea; and thus the pupil and the subject, 
like unfortunate characters in a novel, drift ever 
wider apart, when a simple word could heal their 
discord, and make perfect their affinity. 

This ought to be plain enough ; but it is only 
to-day that a writer on the subject can condescend 
to admit it. We say condescend, for so in most 
quarters it will be regarded ; in reality, it is but 
the seasonable abandonment of a position already 
untenable in itself, and never worth the tenure, for 
a seat of incomparable dignity, long reserved for 
the laggard and raised for her alone. 

A Frenchman or a German may find in an Eng- 
lish Grammar a poor. substitute for association 
and contact with English speakers ; for the native, 
who, from the very thing which the foreigner lacks, 
has already the practical use, English Grammar 
cannot serve, except at an age of restraint and 
meditation, even as a corrective for common errors. 
The English of any English speaker is regulated 
by his dialectical affinities ; whether his lesson- 
books agree or not with these, in neither case has 
he anything to Jearn, But that we have been 
blinder than moles and deafer than adders, we 
should have confessed this long ago; for no one 
has ever been taught by grammar to use good 
English—unless it was already the current coin of 
his coterie or clique; and then he learnt from the 
latter, and not from the former. It is only left, 
then, that English Grammar for English speakers 
| should fall under the head of discipline or educa- 
tion ; and for this it is full of the richest lessons. 


' These have, for a long time, been the views of the 


present writer ; and he is thankful to Prof. Whit- 
ney for having expressed them so much better 
than he could hope to have done. 

To begin at the beginning, the Preface alone is a 
valuable paper. The hypotheses there laid down 
—that “to teach English Grammar to an English 
speaker is to take advantage of the fact that the 
pupil knows the facts of the language, in order to 
turn his attention to the underlying principles and 
relations, to the philosophy of language as illus- 
trated in his own use of it, in a more effective 
manner than is otherwise possible” (p. iv.) ; that 
“the grammarian is simply a recorder and arrang- 
er of the usages of language, and in no way a law- 
giver ; hardly even an arbiter, or critic” (p. v.) ; 
that “in studying the grammar of one’s own 
language, the true end is not attained, unless such 
a real understanding is gained by the scholar that 
he can state in his own language the principle 
involved ; and he should be made or helped to do 
so” (p, v.)}—while perfectly simple in themselves, 
involve an entire reconstruction of existing meth. 
ods and processes, We are glad to observe the 
author’s own intention to insist upon these points, 
from the Introductory Chapter, in which, besides 
a sufficient account of the history and affinities of 
our tongue, and an explanation of the terms 
“English,” “good English,” “bad English,” he 
discusses at satisfactory length the true position 
of grammar, and the reasons for the study of our 
language by ourselves (p. 4). 

The author introduces us at once to the simple 
sentence, In our use of language, or in every 
complex habit, the whole is more familiar to us 
than the details ; and just as there are many per- 
sons who can dance well enough, but yet cannot 
separate for us the waltz into its elementary steps, 
so, by a process of natural selection, according to 
our station and surroundings, we develop a cer- 
tain capacity for speech, or a compound expression 
of thought, without a conscious apprehension of 
the contributing members. Therefore, for the 
native, the sentence is the true unit; the foreigner 
has to learn distinctions in parts of speech, but 
these are to us, fractically, intuitive and uncon- 
scious. The simple sentence, by qualification and 
multiplication, is made to exhibit the several parts 
of speech; the next chapter shows some of the 
changes which certain of these can undergo, thus 
allowing us to extend our combinations ; then we 
have a systematic investigation of the accidence ; 
and, finally, a supplementary presentation of the 
syntax. (See especially, sections 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
56, 107, 337)- 

The style is so simple, straightforward, and pro- 
gressive, as to enliven the wonted deadness of the 
subject ; the spontaneity of the examples awakens 
a teal sympathy with the principles; and the 
author’s thoughtful consideration for the mental 
satisfaction of the pupil, and his wise suggestive- 
ness, as displayed in the varied limitations and 
elucidations of the small-print matter, are as 
delightful as they are uncommon. 

We shall now briefly go into some more detailed 
criticisms, with the regret that circumstances will 
prevent us from doing full justice in this direction 
to this most excellent little book. 

The author has generally been careful to define 
his technical terms, but he has been less clear and 
scientific than usual with regard to ferson and 
comparison. Nor has he observed etymology 
closely in explaining parse and modify. Again, 
prepositions and conjunctions are not as clearly dis- 
tinguished as might be desired. 

Chapter LV good specimen of Dr. Whitney’s 
full and comprehensive method ; and such notes 
as are to be found in sections 103, 144—148, 93, 
116, 204, 220, 235, 244, 275, 369, 396, 419, 432, 487 
—494, for thoughtfulness and common sense, 
cannot be excelled. 

The author’s hints as to the use of the exam- 
ples, at the end of each chapter, are admirably 
practical, and at the same time they take the 
teaching of the subject out of the hands of incom- 
petent men (p. 44). 

Agreeably to his promise, Dr. Whitney allows 
himself to enter into no controversy as to is being 
built; than whom ; it is me; he admits, though 
perhaps under protest, the reality of growth and 
usage in these directions. 

Somehow we have been less pleased with the 
author’s view of pronouns, than with any other 
part of the book. How he can come so near call- 
ing them nouns, and yet avoid doing so ; and how 
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he can class my, thy, etc, as adjectives, without 
regarding as sudstentives the forms to which they 
must be referred in order to be understood, we 
cannot understand. Vouns are so called merely 
because they ame, not because they name in any 
particular way, and certainly pronouns do name as 
much as #ouns, Moreover there can be no sep- 
arate syntactical position for pronouns in a phil- 
osophical classification of parts of speech. Pro- 
nouns are several names, but still names, To 
call them substitutes for nouns isto open the way 
for much trouble; as, for instance, in settling 
upon that for which who, which ; who ? which ? are 
substitutes ; and again, it destroys the relation of 
person entirely. 

In section 61, the expression “the character of 
the subject,” though it goes directly to the root of 
person, is, we fear, likely, without further explana- 
tion than is here given, to prove obscure to the 
learner, In section 149, the author remarks 
“If I say this is my father, etc., | use my instead 
of my own name.” This substitution kills the 
distinction of person ; and moreover, the author 
has taken no account of the fact that the substi- 
tuted name must assume the genitive inflection. 
If pronouns are “ almost never qualified by attrib- 
utive adjectives,” it is because they name our re 
lations. Numerals (section 52) are used, the au- 
thor rightly says, either as nouns or adjectives ; 
yet as nouns they are not more qualified by at. 
tributive adjectives. In this part of the book, as 
well as elsewhere, we observe a constant repeti- 
tion of the expressions 4ind of, sort of ; we can- 
not but regard these as blemishes. 

Why does Dr. Whitney not mention conditional 
sentences (sec. 54) along with Assertive, Inter- 
rogative, and Imperative? And should he not 
take note of fone and punctuation, especially in 
speaking of the two latter classes ? 

In section 302, the author draws a distinction 
between they were invited and came, and they 
came because they were invited: the former he calls 
passive,—the latter, he says, “ signifies rather con- 
dition resulting from previous action.” What 
the criterion is, we cannot perceive : certainly 
every form compounded of the fast participle 
conveys two ideas,— the one of fast action, the 
other of continuing state; which is emphasized, 
depends upon the circumstances of the case; but 
neither can be so emphasized as to destroy the 
existence of the other. In the former example 
invited may refer to the state existing at the time 
of cause ; in the second it may refer to the mere 
fact of past action; the difference being one of 
idea and not of reality. The English passive 
necessarily involves a past relation, and we do 
not understand Dr. Whitney when he says (sec- 
tion 238) that the past participle “ usually belongs 
to past time.” 

The classification of Moods (sections 295 foll.) 
will cause much discussion; where there is room 
for so great diversity of opinion, perhaps it is 
well to ask for nothing more than clearness, and 
this the author certainly gives us. The statement 
of Verb-Phrases is especially satisfactory. 

A few minor matters, and we have done: 

Section 82.—How can horses come from horse, simply by 
an added sf 

Section 123.—Is ¢h in truths sounded exacily as #4 in 
truth? 

Section 138.—The law as to the possessive sign in combi- 
nations seems not to be full enough. 

Section 175.—The relative is said to refer to “ another 
noun or pronoun.” Why another? 

Sections 182, 210.—The author seems not to recognize In- 
direct Questions. 

Sections 119 202.— What is i# in the compound 
land? Theo, has inner a position? 

Section 210.—The first example is not plain to young 
learners. 

Section 246 foll.—No note is taken of change in spelling 
in dress, drest ; spill, spilt. 

Section 253.—Has durst ever the form dursted? 

Section 272.—The term reduplication is introduced with- 
out explanation ; nor does it occur elsewhere in the book, so 
far as we have been able to observe. Is not this unwise? 

Section 313.—Is pudlicly an exception to the formation of 
adverbs from adjectives in ic, by changing ic into ical be-~ 
fore ly ? 

In conclusion, we apologize to Prof. Whitney 
for this hurried criticism of his excellent book. 
It is not too much to say that it is without a rival ; 
and we commend it to teachers, as well as pupils, 
who desire to understand the subject. 

The publishers deserve much credit for their 
handsome presentation of so handsome a volume, 

HARRISON. 


Univ. of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., April, 1877. 
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P. H. RODEN, 


THE 
(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington St., Boston, 


{s offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
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Tue Kincpom or MoTHER Goose ; a new fairy 
play for vestry and school entertainments. By 
rs. G. N, Bordman, Melrose, Mass. ; 1877. 
Dryden defined a play to be a just and lively 
image of human nature, representing its humors, 
and the changes of fortune to which it is subject 


rich but plain reps, corresponding and harmo- 
nizing with the wood finish of the oldes and roof of 
the cars. Between each set of seats is space for 
a table that will accommodate four persons com- 
fortably, but as a rule are not expected to seat 
more than two persons, The glass and china- 
ware for the tables are now being made at Dres- 


for the delight and instruction of mankind. Mrs.|den, Germany, from patterns or Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 143 m 
, : .| Royal Dresden exhibit that was at the Centennia ; 

G. fairy play, ition, aud so greatly admired. Each piece M OT E R GOOSE KIMBALL BROS., 

titled “ The Kingdom other Goose,” both in of glassware, and china-ware will Photographers, 


its choice of subject and its treatment, meets the 
demand of the above definition, Its first public 
representation was given at the Town Hall in 
Melrose, Mass., Wednesday evening, April 25, to 
an audience of “ best citizens’ completely filling 
the hall. It was received with universal favor, 


have the monogram of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern road marked thereon. The kitchens of the 
cars will be so arranged that no fumes from the 
cooking viands can reach the occupants of the 
berths. On each ear will be a steward, two 
cooks, three waiters, and a chambermaid to wait 
upon lady patrons. It is the intention of the 
company to furnish the best meals that money 


|667 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


easy music for young voices. The 

new book also contains Original College and Schodl Class- Work J Specialty. 

Recitations, Music, Motion Estimates given on application. 

Songs, &c., for the school-room.| = & KIMBALL. 96 2 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 
Price 60 cents, All orders must 


be roped | Frames and Pictures! 


and the author and manager was enthusiastically wil be 
welcomed and congratulated. bed Box 231, Melrose, Mass. ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS. 

The music, scenery, and dressing of the school These hotel cars will leave Chicago on the|~ IREOSCOPES, 
children, who performed the drama, was of the| “California Express,” and run through to the FRAMING, from the simplest to the most eaborate, 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and | done promptly and at reasonable sates. 
cars will leave Omaha on the “At-| justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, GEA, & BRYANT & 
lantic Express” each day, in the afternoon, On| and Hvenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 97 
this train, supper, breakfast, and dinner will be 
served. ‘Thus passengers bound in either direc- yMYER M Fo 


will to have afl thelr meals THE SPENCERIAN > Co 


route, and not leave their palatial traveling parlor. 

with the odors of the kitchens. As we said be- LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO, 
fore, this, in these cars, wiil be entirely — a; 604 $0 604 West Highth At., Cincinnnti, O. 

matter h parti ul 0 
have cause For sale by the Trade generaily. A Sample 
this score. In the dining-car you merely get Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 


your meals, and as soon as you are through eating | 5y mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


most pleasing and appropriate character. 

The “ Play” represents a party of children out 
for aday of rural sport, surprised and charmed, in 
the forest, by the magic spell of imps and fairies. 
They dream happy dreams, and are controlled by 
the fairies, in a half-conscious state, their simple 
costumes are changed to beautiful dresses of gold 
and silver, and finally they awake, in “ The King- 
dom of Mother Goose,” where they are enter- 
tained by representations of the humorous char- 
acters immortalized by the rhymes of the “OLp 
MortHer.” The skill and good taste of the author 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing: 


were most admirably shown, in the composition hoved out and started for the coach o — —— A NERS 14 
March, by seventy tastefully-dressed children,|eler who yous place, in these aay 4 PANES bien and 
bearing gold banne aH orna. | hotel cars, r bert i secured throug the market. Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
you will owl absolutely for the length of your for Send for Price List’ JOHN D. 
mented, was a spectacle of beauty. The tableaux, trip, and it will be your own for iuadiogs sitting, MACK, Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York. 107 tf 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 

8 jor Belis of Copper and Tin, mouniod 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-honses, hire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fuily Warrant. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& 10: 21 St., 


sleeping, and eating purposes, as much as your 
own seat in your own house. As it is not gener- 
ally known, dining-cars are never run over the 
entire length of any route ; they are taken on and 
set off of the train at stated meal-times, while 
these hotel cars will be made a part of the train, 
and run through in the same way as the regular 
On the admirable steel rail that is now laid on OF etecieeiaiet ESTE BBROOKs CO 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway, these ele- Bs. " & FALCON PEN 
gant, sixteen-wheeled hotel cars will ride as easy — 
and with as little noise or oscillation as a balloon 
that floats serenely through the air; and we believe 
it will be found to be a result that thousands wil! 
fleck to this “ Pioneer Line,” who have hitherto 
gone by some other route. 

With these and other improvements, the people 
of Cedar Rapids are very largely interested, and, 
we believe, will join with us in congratulating - 


the progressive ement of this great line, in adowgh, te : 
this its aw ‘aavanced step ; and unite with us in J oseph Gillott’s 
saying, t icago orth-Western Railwa 
has = in all S EK L N S 
These hotel cars will be placed in service about lity. 
March 1, 1877.—Repudblican, Dec. 22, 1876. 
and 
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Ey Fg pm Send to cents to Wa. E. Buck, The well known original and popular Numbers, 


fairy songs, dances, pantomime, recitation, and 
music, were all excellent. The added effects of 
colored calcium lights upon the costumes, forms, 
and stage scenery, were such as almost to transfer 
one into imaginary fairy land. 

The adaptation of this fairy play to school en- 
tertainments could hardly be improved. It con- 
tains the choicest features of the immortal rhymes ; 
and “Mother Goose” is destined to become 
more popular urder the management of Mrs 
Bordman than ever before. 

We hope the fame of this beautiful spectacular 
play of “ Mother Goose” will-equal that of the 
rhymes of the ancient lady herself. We shall 
expect to find this drama in demand for school 
festivals in all parts of the country. 


po 
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the students, and cultured readers of America, 
with some admirable books this Spring. 
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velopes, decalcomanie bossed pi 
scientific schools, is worthy of careful examination. | ures, sheets colored paper, 1 horal card, lead JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
. PRINCIPALS of commercial and business col- bookmarks, to, 25 colored wood 93 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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scrap- pictures. All in a HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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A NEW BOOK BY FL Writing Inks 
FR, S.| (Best Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824 
NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


With numerous examples, Part I.: Tus Prorertias 
anp Bopigs. 16mo, 398 pp. $1.50. Only machine 


leges, teachers of penmanship, all commend May- 
nard & Noyes’ superior inks, 
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HOTEL CARS. 


Another Grand Improvement to be made 
by the “‘ Pioneer” Line. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SUPERB CARS NOW BEING 
CONSTRUCTED. 

For some time we have heard hints of a line of 
hotel cars for the Omaha and California line of 
the Chicago &{ Northwestern Railway. When 
asked about their cars, the officers have uniformly 
evaded a direct reply. Our “ reportorial instincts” 
taught us to investigate for ourselves. We have 
done so, and are now enabled to state fositively 
that such a line will be started in the early spring. 
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5 =< mA the ae are now being built. The fact Invention. end in the world 
anes this: pipe from a Letter from JOHN W. LANGLEY. producing 
gets before the public. / sLEY, Esq., Antomatie 

Four of the , hotel Prof. of Natural Philosophy in Univ. of Michigan. M most Tension and 
have been built agnificent ~ cars thar} «1 think this little book is thoroughly adapted for use in Results ’ ' Stitch 
ve anywhere are now being eonstruct. Schools and others of a similar grade, and it will . Indicator. 


of every machine, 


Grammar 
undoubtedly tend to hasten the day when elementary science Trade Mark in base 


From R. CROSS, E Physics, Send Postal Card for Tilustrated Price List, &c. 


ts Institute 
J Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co 
“It would furnish ood basis of sound knowledge 
some to build upon, instead of being obliged to cause p> deed (Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 
dents to unlearn much which they suppose to be facts. Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


A complete Catalogue of Bducational Publications, or| gay 
a separate catalogue of Mr. Topnuntar’s Works, sent pod e be. 
any ad on applicati Remedies. P 

*,* A liberal discount allowed for introduction. Corres- Main inp. 

invited. Address 
MACMILLAN & CO., N=EW-ENGUAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Street, Boston. 
92 Bond Street, NEW YORK. |" For circulars or information address B. Snow. 


ed bythe Pullman Palace Car Company, express! 
line. These cars will be feet | lena, 
ten feet wide, and ten feet high, with twelve sec 
: _ tions, one drawing-room (with table-room for six 
persons), and one state-room, beside the kitchen. 
china-closet, dressing-room, etc. The interior 
will be finished with black and white walnut, ma 
hogany, French ash, and curled » the place 
of the usual head-lining being filled in with for 
eign polished woods; the panels between the 
windows will be of California laurel and other 
California woods ; the iamp fixtures, window fast. 
enings, door hardware, etc., will be of triple-plat 
ed silver. The upholstery of the seats is to be of 
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on Latin Prose By E. A. Abbott, 
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Pennell'’s History of Rome, 7; cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 


ENRY HOYT, 
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Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
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Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Pstovner and aso best 
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THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 
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The Bible Text-Book. 
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Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
ut 23 Franklin Street. 2 
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To be issued April 16: NEW YORK. 
WOMEN’S SECRETS; or, How to be Beautiful. By 
Louise Capsadell. Ninth edition, enlarged. Cloth ex., 
ink, gold, and r2mo, 7&e.; Paper, 25. 
REV. GREEN WILLING WOOD ; or, Life A 
the Clergy. By Rev. Robert Fisher. 12mo, 266 pp., full 
gilt, beveled edges, 1.25. (April 
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1S GUR KEPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson (of Boston). 12mo, cloth ex., ink and gold, 436 pp. 
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THE MUSIC READER, 


By Dr, L, MEIGNEN and W. W, KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who Aave used 
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STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
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A MANUAL & HISTORY of UNITED STATES, 
with tne Constitution and Declaration of Independence ; 
with Questions and Maps, By Prof, Dayip B. Scott, 
College of the City of New York, x6mo. Price 55 cts. 


This Manual, prepared by Prof. Scott when Principal of 
one of the leading grammar schools in New York, is used as 
a text-book by the Board of Education. 

It is admirably adapted for primary classes. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 148 
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A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
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Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A, Page, author of * Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 
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inning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 
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drews. From the s4th English edition. Revised. 
t vol, s2mo, cloth, $1. 
Wise books of incentive TET judiciously written. 
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The Middle Ages. 3 vols... 

The Literature of Europe. 3; vols. ........ * 700 

Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 5 25 
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OHN WILEY & SONS, 
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The Englishman's Hebrew Concordance. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. $25.00 
Davidson's Hebrew & Chaldee Concordance. 


Peck's Hebrew Concordance. 
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The Englishman's Greek Concordance. 


Schmidt's Greek Concordance, 
Schmidt's Greek Concordance, 
Hudson's Critical Greek and English Con- 
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Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 
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Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, 
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Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph 
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Outlines on Teaching. By Joseph Alden, D.D., 
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Plea for Art inthe House, By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 
House Decoration. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett.’ 1.00 
Martineau’s History of Eng. 4 vols. :2mo., 4.00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vols., cloth. 14 00 
Thompson's Svucial Sci. and Nat. Economy. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
37 Park Row, NEW YORK,: 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York, 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A.complete cyclopedia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, "Anecdotes, Illustrations, Sermons, 
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THe BEST BOOKS. \ 
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revurt Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Ten Years of My Life, By the Princess Felix 
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Prince of Wales in India, By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
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MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
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Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample for a 3¢. stamp. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
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A GREAT FFER We will during 
as these Hard Times 
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second - hand, ¢f first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices for Cash or Inatall- 
ments, or to let until paid for, than ever before 
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ELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
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Ministers, Churches, etc. Sheet muste at half price 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N. Y.° 
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ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


118 (2M) PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


[ss New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the ci a 
School to the teacher of the smallest District int 

country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a e list of grade and and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three seas Fg be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


IF YOU_INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue ot Books on 
Architecture and Drawing Materials, &c. A. ¥. 
BICLKNELL & CO, Publishers, 27 Warren St, N. Y. 


Rzvess SPELING & ALFABET. Sent free 
reseet 


on 
ov stamp. Adres, SPELING KEtORM ASCESIASHON 
ROOMZ, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 16d 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from nature, 
made to order; the fancy sketches, half the price of the true 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Wesrtercy, R. 109 t 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

I will d 17 of Barry Collins's 3- nd Tit! 
of tf JAS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


ART 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
** Potter’s wheel,’ on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphorw, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
ive free iustructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
lasses suppli Vases copied and ornamented to order, 
Decorat aterials furnished. 
J.8. LOCKE & CO., 

33 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Qnly authorized Agents for Buvarty Pottery. 106 (3) 


NOW is the time to To ress 


Lawns, (irass Plats, and SCHOOL 
e GROUNDS. Use BOWKER'S 
LAWN DRESSING, prepared 


from chemicals. No odor, lum 
or weed seeds. Clean to handle, 


inexpensive. Will produce 

awns uriant grass of a Rich Green 

& | color through the season, Excel- 

lent for flower gardens. Exten- 

sively used about Boston. Trial bags, sufficient for 1000 sq. 

feet, 60c. ; 100 Ibs for 4 acre. Give it a trial; it will please 
you. W.H. BOWKER & CO., 

mse 43 Chatham St., Boston. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 


70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Recks, 

50 Fessilifereus Becks, 


And has been already adopted in a great number of our 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent on 


application. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
105 tf 18 Arch 8t., Boston. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philads Iphia, for the purpose 
of giving collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicates or collections. Specimens sen’ to ~~ d part of the 
world by mail. An illustrated Monthly Rulletin of eight 

es sent free. 
77 received the highest award given to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
given to any American for *‘ Collections of Minerals.”’ 

My Mingratocicat CaTtarocus of 50 pages is distributed 
free to all customers; to others, on receipt of ten cents. It 
is profusely illustrated, and the engraver and printer charged 
me about before a copy was struck off. By means of 
the table of species and accompanying tables, most sy ag 
may be verified. The Price List is an excelent check list, 
containing the names of all the species and the more common 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number. The species number indicates the place of any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, conposition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
ture, hardness, specific gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 

‘The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds, Mammal 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, an 
other objects of Natural History. I have secured the ser- 
vices of one of the ee in the country, and can 
do the best custom wor 
Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth, of Minerals on 
hand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th day of January, 
when the first box was put into my estab! ent. Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physi- 
cians, and other Professional Men. 

The collections of roo illustrate all the principal species and 
all grand subdivisions in Dana and other works on Miner- 
alogy; every Crystalline System; all the principal Ores, and 
every known element. The collections are led with a 
rinted label that can only be removed soaking. The 
bels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s 
species number, the name, locality, in most cases the 
composition of the Mineral. 

All collections accompanied by my Illustrated Catalogue 


and table of species. 
| 100 | 200 | 300 


No. oF 
Specimens. 
Crystals & Fragments, |$o. 2.00/$ 3.00 
Student’s size, larger, | 3.00] 6.00) §.00/ 1@00] 25.00 
Amateur’s size, 244x 144imches, . | 10.00) 25.00) 50.00 
High School or Acad. size, 244x3%, | 25 50 00| 100.00 
College size, 6 inches, Shelf spec.,| 50.00] 150 300.00 


Send for the Bulletin, stating where you saw this advt. 
A. E. FOOTE, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 


‘ellow of the Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science ; 
af the Philadelphia Academy of Natu 

Sciences, and of the Am. Museum of Natural History, 

Central Park, New York. 108 eow 4 


T ACHER can apply, in —- or by letter, to 


. Snow, Manager of New-En Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 


WANTING SITUATIONS 


regard to his methad of securing positions. 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. Publishers. oy 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
$49 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


D. 
Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbeos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, Morse’s Zoology. 
Sclence, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Street, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
: Publishers of the 

National 


Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per anmum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
{ 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
2 General Agent for New England, 
' H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8St., Boston: 


BUTLER & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Address for New-England States: 
G. 2. WHITTEMORE, 


says: 
“* The authors of this brief manual, who are distinguished 


a knowledge of its principles. 
starts with the simplest sentence as a unit, and 
from the various classes of collateral words and phrases to 
sentences of a complicated and difficult character. Having 
thus acquired the functions of the different parts of speech, 
the pupil is enabled, by a course of familiar exercises, to 
frame tho material into sentences of his own. The arran 
ment and execution of the volume betray uncommon skill in 
the use of language and great experience in the art of teach- 
ing. It is essentially a book for classes in ada: 
to the daily wants of the study of oe . i 
GG 144 pages, 16mo, attractively bound in linen. Price, 
so cents: a sample copy sent post-paid to teachers for 25 
cents. The usual discount for introduction. Published by 
CLARK & MAYNARD, s Barclay St, N.Y. 107 (m) 


or 


pted | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
1. Language Primer, 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 
The aggregat lation of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s ~— of Lan ane Training is now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. | 
In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text-books. 
For terms, address A. C. STOCKIN, 


4 New England, 
104 2% 41 BOSTON, Mass. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren's New Geographies; 
H cal Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES THe 
or Merit at THe Viewna Exposition OF 1873. 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” {See report of U. S. Commis. 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxtvu.) 

Catalogues - Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, { 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 

142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 as 


ro S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series, 
Will publish 


in May, a 
New Graded Test-Speller. Also an 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arithmetic, 
i i For information, 


address the Publahers 


& HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek 


Our World 
Hudson's Pamphiets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. Complete. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Goodwin's Grk.Gr. H rd Ex. 


VAN ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


a WILSON, HINKLE & 


1 A Complete Series. 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable Series. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Series 


Practical Series. 
A Pepular Series. 
A Cheap Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic Series are more extensively used in public and 
private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivoca! 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


| The Eclectic Series includes 


McGoffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, a 
Ray’s Arithmetics, 
y's New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey’s Language 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 


Eclectic Geographi 
Eclectic 
a Medizval and 
Brown’s Physiol 
Norton’s Phil 


Venable’s U. S. History, 
Thalheimer’s History of 
Norton’s of Physics, 
Schuyler’s 


Thalheimer’s Ancient, 
Andrew’ 


Modern Histories, 
8 Manual of Constitution, 


Ilarvey’s Graded-School Readers 
and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arith 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s School Geometry, 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 
Daffet’s French Method, 
Doffet’s French Literature, 
Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Payne’s School Supervision, 
Kid’s Elocution, 
Reader, 
's ool Registe 
Etc. Etc. Etc. be 


UH For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


. 137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, N. E. 


BRACC & Co., 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


Agt., 3 School St., Boston,’ 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed, with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Klements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 


Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 


Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story: 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton's Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; 

For New-England States address 

GEO. H. DAMON, 
82 Cornhill, Boston. 
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EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dotsaar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. r12mo, cleth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or studen who is the 


ha possessor of a Porte Lu agic tern, or 
will find this book of incalculable 


illustrating almost every department of natutal science. 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
tne k has already appeared in the V. 
portion wor . B. 
Fournal of Education. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 22 41-45 Franklin St} BOSTON. 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element, Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


lan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
.22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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POTTER AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
Pa D. & 8s Trac and Course. 
Bartholomew's 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. q 


Rolle & Giller. Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Cam 
Willson’s Panctuation. 

Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 


on application. C solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH co., 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and |_ 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
P Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's te. 


German Classics for 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14, 
The Elemen Science ies (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), WA 
Putnam’s World's Progress, 50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
7: PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTeR Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and scienca 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books ; 


Olney's Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two boeks ) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mai 
Patterson's Spellers. 

Colton’s New hies. 

Shaw’s English Literature, 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Hooker's New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, £c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
314 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz : 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copier, $1 00. 
Address 
G LMAN Hf TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


117 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 
Just Published, 


THE SONC-SHEAF, 


A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 

Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We thall publish on May 1: a New Edition of 


CUSHING'S MEANUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Revised by Hon. Epwarp L. Cusuinc of New Hampshire. 
Printed from new electrotype plates and improved in style of 
manufacture. 

“ The most authoritative expounder of Amer- 
ican parliamentary law.”’—Charles Sumner. 

Manvav” is guide in Par- 
liamentary rules and practice all over the Union: ir its new 
- Lanstest form it is still more confidently commended to 

vor. 

Price 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price, when 


Ws WARE & CO., 
Ww. 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Speliers ; 

The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 


Hills Geom of U. 8.; 


Campbell's Concise 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Box 4374 53 Joha S 
Gen’! New-England A tw YORK. 
AS” MANSON, 42 Bromfield » Boston. 104 22 


Correspondence solicited. 


a 
Gzorce Esq., Literary Editor of V. Tribune, | 

and one of the Editors-in-Chief of Agpleton’s Cyclopedia, in 

a 
teachers im the Brooklyn Collegiate ap ory technic 

as. tute, have aimed to exhibit rudiments of — grammar 

et in a practical form, by which the learner is led in a series of | 

2 ease ; progressive exercises from the correct use of the language to 

Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. Po 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
. Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. f 
7 Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. Goodwin's Anabasia (4 Books). 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c, &c., &c. Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). Be 
a2 
* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Bian meee 
Patterson's Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
ee Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 


